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RESIDENT WILSON has abandoned his 
“watchful waiting” policy towards Mexico 
so far as to despatch eleven battleships and 

a landing force of 15,000 men to the ports of Tampico 
and Vera Cruz. The provocation was that the Huertist 
commander at Tampico put a few unarmed American 
marines under arrest for an hour or so; and President 
Huerta, while willing and eager to apologise for the 
blunder of his subordinate, was not willing to concede the 
humiliating demand that he should salute the United 
States flag with twenty-one guns. The demand, which 
was made by Austria-Hungary on Servia in the Pro- 
chaska case, and is otherwise chiefly associated with 
aggressions by Russia on Persia and China, perhaps 
went beyond what the mere vindication of the American 
flag and uniform required; and one notices that it 
followed hard on Mr. Lind’s return to Washington to 
advocate a stronger anti-Huertist policy. As we write, 
President Huerta is bargaining for a return of the 
salute, should he give one, and it is generally believed 
that an exchange of salutes will be agreed upon before 
the fleet reaches Tauipico. But if Huerta is finally 
driven from power, whom and what is Dr. Wilson to 
put in his place? That is still the conundrum, which 
nobody who knows Mexico seems able to answer. 


* * * 

The principal report of the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service was issued last Tuesday. It contains 
recommendations of far-reaching importance with re- 











































gard to sixty thousand of the servants of the Crown. 
It is proposed that the services embraced in the “ Ad- 
ministrative and Clerical”’ group shall be reclassified, 
the five existing categories of First Division, Inter- 
mediate, Second Division, Assistant and Boy Clerks 
being replaced by three new grades, viz.: (1) The 
Administrative Class (corresponding to the First 
Division) ; (2) the Senior Clerical Class (covering roughly 
the same ground as the present Intermediate and 
Second Division grades of Clerks); and (3) the Junior 
Clerical Class. This reclassification would have the 
effect of abolishing the scandal of blind alley employ- 
ment involved in the fact that two-thirds of the boy 
clerks have been compelled to leave the service ; while 
it would also bring about an improvement in the scales 
of pay for the clerical classes. 
* * * 

A striking feature of the report is the revelation of the 
remarkable extent to which uncontrolled patronage 
still exists as a method of appointment. The Com- 
missioners recognise that in some cases political con- 
siderations have had an undesirable influence in connec- 
tion with appointments. The system of Boards and 
Commissions which still predominates in the Scottish and 
Irish Departments has the effect of aggravating the evil 
of uncontrolled nomination. The Commissioners hold 
strongly that these departments would gain in efficiency 
by the introduction of a larger element of First Division 
Clerks. They propose that the dangers of the patronage 
system should be mitigated, first by the extension of ex- 
aminations in the case of the purely clerical grades, and 
also in the case of “ professional” and “ technical ” 
appointments of young men aged under 27 ; secondly, by 
requiring interviewing and selection to be conducted by 
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Committees; and, thirdly, by requiring nomination 
to be accompanied either by the approval of the Civil 
Service Commissioners or by a statement of qualifica- 
tions laid on the table of the House. 


* * ok 


On the question of women’s employment the whole 
Commission accepts the academic principle of equal 
pay for equal work, irrespective of sex ; although only 
a minority claim that women, given fair play, are in 
general capable of equal efficiency. The Majority 
Report, however, points out that the actual differences 
in the salaries paid to men and women for the same work 
very often far exceed any conceivable differences in 
efficiency, even if these are admitted to exist; and 
recommends that the Treasury should institute a general 
enquiry with a view to removing such gross inequalities. 
It is further suggested that there should be an increase 
in the number of women employed, both in the clerical 
and in the administrative branches, particular reference 
being made in this connection to the small proportion 
of women in the Education, Local Government, and 
Prison Inspectorates. But the Commissioners hold fast 
to the principle of employing all grades of women civil 
servants in watertight compartments, and of conducting 
special examinations for recruiting these. The conces- 
sions which are involved in the recommendations are 
substantial ; but they will leave the greater number of 
women’s grievances unredressed. Suffragists will, how- 
ever, find some ground for satisfaction in the declarations 
of a strong minority of the Commissioners against a rigid 
rule compelling retirement on marriage, and in favour of 
admitting women to the examination for the adminis- 
trative posts. 

* * * 

We shall deal fully with the Report (including the 
portions relating to the political rights of civil servants, 
and the proposed system of Treasury control over de- 
partmental organisation) on a future occasion. But, in 
the meantime, before leaving the subject we would draw 
special attention to the emphasis which the Commission 
has wisely laid upon the influence of Civil Service 
examinations on the national system of education. 
““The State as Employer and as Examiner,” say the 
Commissioners, “‘ should co-operate more closely with 
the State as Educator, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and the Treasury ought in future to consult regu- 
larly with the Departments of Education in Great Britain 
and Ireland in framing their schemes of competition.” 
The Commissioners propose that each class of general 
Civil Service examinations should be closely adapted to 
the national educational system. On the other hand 
they urge that the requirements of the Civil Service 
necessitate the development of the systems of secondary 
and university education with their accessory schemes of 
scholarships in each of the four divisions of the kingdom 
for two reasons : first, because only thus can the claims 
of democracy for a genuine equality of opportunity of 
access to each of the three main grades of the service be 
met; and, secondly, because until adequate secondary 
school accommodation is within the reach of every child 
it is not possible to prevent the worse forms of cramming 
and require a school leaving certificate as a condition 


of candidature for clerical examinations. It is to be 

hoped that the Commissioners’ admirable exposition of 

the direct interest of the State in the promotion of 

secondary education will strengthen the hands of the 

Government in their treatment of this question during 

the present session. 
* * * 


The annual conference of the National Union of 
Teachers, after an impressive presidential address on 
the absurdly low salaries that we accord to the vast 
majority of those who train the coming generation, 
revealed in an instructive way the cleavage of opinion 
in the teachers’ ranks on the question of “ Equal Pay 
for Equal Work.’’ The executive committee brought 
up once more the standard salary scales for which this 
great Trade Union of 80,000 members—the majority 
of them women—agrees to press. These scales differen- 
tiate sharply between men and women, allowing the 
latter much less than the former. But this year it 
was proposed to stipulate that where women teachers 
are employed in boys’ schools (as comparatively few of 
them yet are in this country) they should receive the 
same salaries as the men. Against this proviso a section 
of the women hotly revolted, declaring that it meant, 
in effect, their exclusion from boys’ schools. When 
their amendment was voted down—largely by feminine 
delegates—they moved another, boldly declaring for 
equal salaries in all schools. This, too, was voted down, 
again largely by feminine delegates ; and the executive 
committee’s proposal for two scales with the logically 
inconsistent proviso was carried. 

* * ** 


The Conference proceedings show the women teachers 
as full of fight for their sex rights, but uncertain of their 
policy. In truth, the position is a difficult one. If 
they help the men to enforce “‘ Equal Pay for Equal 
Work ”’ in the boys’ schools alone, they will certainly 
tend to close the boys’ schools against their sex. If, 
on the other hand, the men help them to secure equality 
of salary in all schools, there will be a tendency, as in 
the United States, for the scale to be graded down to 
the rate at which any number of qualified women can 
be attracted into the teaching profession, but few men. 
If the National Union of Teachers were to become strong 
enough to insist on the common scale being high enough 
to attract enough qualified men—a most unlikely con- 
tingency—the result might be a considerable diminution 
in the number of women employed outside the infant 
schools. The women must make up their own minds 
what policy they will support. 

ae * * 

At the recent quarterly meeting of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society it was announced that the new 
minimum wage scale has now been put into operation 
in all the Society’s factories. The minimum for women 
aged twenty and over is 17s. Girls aged fourteen 
receive at least 5s., with an increase of 2s. for each 
year of age. When women or girls are employed on 
piecework, at least 85 per cent. of them must earn the 
minimum time-rate (as opposed to 80 per cent., which 
is the number required by the Wholesale Tailoring 
Trade Board. In nineteen of the establishments the hours 
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are forty-eight per week ; in four of them forty-seven ; 
and in the remaining seven, forty-four. In all over 
7,000 women and girls are employed in soap, biscuit, 
jam and confectionery, tobacco, boot, clothing, hosiery, 
cotton, woollen and bucket factories. About 250 
distributive societies employing between 4,000 and 
5,000 women and girls have also adopted the scale, in 
addition to twelve independent productive societies. 
* * * 

The action of the C.W.S. in putting this scale into 
operation is of far-reaching importance in many direc- 
tions. The Co-operative State within the State has 
established a standard which will provide a definite 
objective for reformers throughout the whole industrial 
sphere. The C.W.S. in its undertakings touches five 
of the eight industries which have now been brought 
under the Trade Boards Act. But the Boards which 
have already fixed the rates for four of these industries 
have only awarded minima varying from lls. 11d. to 
13s. 63d. to adult women for a working week of from 
fifty to fifty-four hours. The workers’ representatives 
on these and all new Boards will now be able to point 
to the C.W.S. minimum as an actual achievement. 
Government Departments and Local Authorities, with 
the resources of the whole community behind them, 
can have no excuse for resisting the demand that they 
shall recognise standards of remuneration equal to those 
adopted by the organised working-class consumers. 
Finally, the new minimum should lead to an increase 
in solidarity of sentiment between the Trade Unionist 
and Co-operative movements. In return for the adop- 
tion of the minimum the Women’s Co-operative Guild 
has carried on with marked success an extensive cam- 
paign to promote loyalty to C.W.S. goods. The whole 
achievement will remain an important landmark in the 
development of the partnership between the organised 
consumer and the organised producer, which in one 
form or another is the only possible basis for the main 
structure of a civilised industrial society. 

* * * 

The vote of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
against a political levy has come upon the Labour 
movement as something of a surprise. It cannot be 
pretended that there is marked enthusiasm among 
Trade Unionists for political representation at the 
present moment. The recent statutory ballots of the 
Unions on the question of political action have in several 
cases shown substantial minorities opposed to political 
action amongst those voting. Up to a few weeks ago 
the total number of votes cast showed 473,880 in favour 
of, and 323,661 against Labour representation. In the 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union, for instance, 11,738 
members opposed the establishment of a political fund, 
as against 13,336 in favour, while the minority in the 
Miners’ Federation numbered 194,800, as opposed to 
261,643 votes on the other side. But it is well to beware 
of hasty judgments which regard the figures as repre- 
senting the relative strength of the convinced political 
Labourites on the one hand, and the convinced Liberals, 
Tories, and Syndicalists or anti-Labour Party Socialists 
on the other. The sentiment of the moment with 
regard to the actual payment of the levy, rather than 
definite political or anti-political convictions, has 





probably influenced a large proportion of votes. And 
recent strikes have involved some unions in payments 
of levies, which have created in many of the members 
a pronounced disposition to resent additional contri- 
butions of every kind. 

* * * 

The Yorkshire Miners have voted, by a majority of 
11,000 out of a poll of nearly 40,000, in favour of accepting 
the compromise proposed by the National Conciliation 
Board for the purpose of settling the strike. The 
settlement involves a classification of the South Yorkshire 
pits into two areas, corresponding roughly with those 
marked out by differences in the character of the seams 
and the methods of working, and the fixing of distinct 
minima for each area by the statutory District Board 
under the Minimum Wage Act—a course which has 
already been adopted in other parts of the country. 
It is remarkable that the poll did not represent more than 
45 per cent. of those eligible to vote. The men have 
gained something as the result of the struggle. But it 
has cost them £200,000; and it is difficult to believe 
that they were on this occasion using the weapon of 
the strike to the greatest possible advantage. 

* * * 

Industrial Insurance has not obtained as wide a vogue 
in Germany as in this country. The latest figures show 
only 8,300,000 policies in existence, as against the 
36 millions taken out in the United Kingdom. But 
the essential features of the system as we know it in this 
country are to be found in Germany. Gigantic organisa- 
tions such as the “ Victoria” and the ‘“ Friedrich 
Wilhelm,” employ hosts of agents, and make large 
profits, which are based in the last resort upon the 
economic weakness of the poor. The German labour 
organisations are, however, like the English, alive to the 
possibilities of combating the evil by means of co- 
operative effort. In 1912 the Congress of the German 
Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies each decided 
to contribute £35,000 in order to start a People’s Benefit 
Society for conducting life insurance. The scheme was 
launched last year. Between July 7th, 1913, and 
January 31st, 1914, 87,421 proposals for policies were 
dealt with. It is noteworthy that of the 12,675 pro- 
posals received in January, 10,008 were endowment 
policies for a lump sum at a stipulated age, the total 
amount involved being over £120,000. If this promising 
experiment should fulfil the expectations aroused by its 
excellent start, Great Britain may well have some 


very valuable and important lessons to learn from it. 
* * * 


“ec 


A vigorous attempt is to be made in Germany to 
restrict betting, or, rather, to direct it into channels 
profitable to the State. In the form of the Totalisator, 
betting, like lotteries, has long obtained official recog- 
nition, and since 1891 (when money was badly needed 
for the army) it has become a source of public income. 
In 1905 bookmakers and betting bureaux, whose 
legality under the criminal code had been a source of 
constant dispute, were declared illegal. But despite 
heavy penalties, the bookmaker has continued to carry 
on a profitable trade with the many gamblers who 
prefer fixed odds and objected to the subtraction by the 
Government of 16% per cent. from their winnings on the 
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Totalisator. The result is that while betting has 
spread with astonishing rapidity, the revenue from the 
Totalisator has remained practically stationary. In the 
Bill now before the Reichstag an entirely new departure 
has been made. A certain number of bookmakers (for 
the time being fifty) are to receive an official licence, 
while on the unauthorised “ bookies” the penalties 
are increased to two years’ imprisonment, and to fines 
up to £300. Persons betting through other than the 
licensed bookmakers are themselves liable to a penalty 
of £50. The licensed bookmaker is to pay a tax of 
6 per cent. on bets received, while, in addition, his client, 
should his winnings come to more than double the 
amount laid, must surrender to the State a sum varying 
from 6 per cent. to 20 per cent. At the same time the 
tax on the Totalisator is to be reduced to 12 per cent. 
The new law is not generally expected to succeed. The 
heavy tax (still nearly twice the amount levied in 
France and Belgium on the Totalisator) will continue to 
make it worth while for the unauthorised ‘* bookie” to 
carry on his trade in secret, whilst his clients, since 
exposure will bring penalties on their heads as well as 
his, will be more than ever in his hands. 
* ** * 

Of the many minor methods of wasting money that our 
civilisation has discovered, that of spending it upon 
political posters is one of the most irritating. The 
lavish display of such productions offends not only our 
sense, but our senses; and were we an artistic race, 
many electors might well abstain from exercising the 
franchise as a protest against these pictorial screams. The 
silliness of it all is universally admitted ; but, however 
few may be the voters whose support can be won by 
mural literature, the most fastidious candidate cannot 
afford to abstain from using it unless his opponent also 
does so. In this country our only means—and it has 
been stupidly argued that this is the only possible 
means—of restricting the evil has been by local agree- 
ment between all parties concerned. France has now 
shown us a better way. The present general election 
there is being held under conditions imposed by a law 
passed last month—a law which forbids the exhibition 
of election literature, except in certain specified places 
on walls and hoardings. Nobody suffers save printers 
and designers ; money is saved, and the community is 
spared a multitude of eyesores. Were a similar law 
passed here, no one could have a genuine grievance 
against it, and to some extent, however slight, there 
would be a diminution in the electioneering advantage 
held by wealth, especially by the wealth of the “* out- 
side’’ organisations which play nowadays so con- 
spicuous a part in our political combats. 

* * ** 

It is with very deep regret that we have to record the 
sudden death, on Tuesday, of Mr. Hubert Bland, who 
has contributed to every number of THe New Srates- 
MAN. ‘The article which appears over his name in this 
issue was written only on Tuesday afternoon, and was 
the last work he did. His death leaves a gap in our 
staff which we can scarcely hope adequately to fill. 








With this issue we publish an index to the volume 
completed on April 4th. 


THE LL.P. 


VERY Easter, when ordinary citizens cast off 
the cares of State or commerce and seek a 
brief relaxation in the Riviera or Blackpool or 
Brighton, the Socialist stalwarts are wont to immune 
themselves in a conference hall in some murky city, 
there to heckle leaders, to settle questions of organisation 
and finance, to discuss politics and policies ; in short, to 
murder holidays in the most cheerful and strenuous 
fashion. But this year’s gathering of the Independent 
Labour Party at Bradford was no common congress ; 
it was the celebration of its “‘ Coming of Age.’’ Twenty- 
one years ago there met in the self-same town, under the 
same Chairman, Mr. Keir Hardie, then Member of 
Parliament for South West Ham, one hundred and 
fifteen delegates of the numerous Socialist and “ other 
organisations pledged to political independence ’’ that 
had already sprung up in different parts of the country. 
Their aim was to weld all these separate units into a 
single national party. A constitution was speedily 
hammered out, and the new body, christened “ The 
Independent Labour Party,” set forth with the declared 
object of securing “ the collective ownership of all the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange.” 

We need not detail here the history of the militant 
youth of the I.L.P., the exciting electoral campaigns in 
the teeth of bitter opposition not only from Liberals, 
but from the old school of Labourists, the slow per- 
meation of the Trade Unions, the street-corner meetings 
on soap boxes, the tireless propaganda through the 
somnolent decade of Tory government, and the dark 
interlude of the South African war. The L.L.P., like 
other parties, has had its ups and downs, its splits and 
its crises. But it has kept steadily on its course, till it 
stands now as the strongest and most important of all 
the sections of British Socialism. If it appears to fall 
far behind the gigantic organisation of the German 
Social Democratic Party, it must be remembered that 
the circumstances and the temperament of the two 
nations are very different. In reality the influence of 
the I.L.P. extends far beyond its own ranks. The 
great majority of its members are Trade Unionists, 
active centres of Socialism in their lodge meetings and 
in their workshops; it reckons its thousands of sup- 
porters in the middle classes and in the learned pro- 
fessions ; and for every one of its paying adherents it 
numbers ten or a dozen who “ sympathise,’ but who 
will not, for one reason or another, take the plunge of 
joining, who, in fact, make up that peculiar British 
phenomenon, “ the unattached Socialists.” 

Soberly enthusiastic, counting its defeats as moral 
victories, careless of shibboleths, but tenacious of its 
principles, with all its idealism intensely practical in its 
outlook, even a little conservative—the LL.P. is a 
typical British party. In this, indeed, lies the secret of 
its success, a success which the Social Democrats (now 
the British Socialist Party), with their uncompromising 
doctrinaire methods, could never achieve. It has been 
one of the main forces in the remarkable revolution in 
public opinion, which has brought both the great 
political parties out of the wilderness of Individualism 
on to the doorstep of Collectivism, which has, indeed, 
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made us “all Socialists nowadays” in a much more 
real sense than the author of that famous phrase ever 
intended. Of late years it has become a power in the 
International, as was testified by the delegates of 
Germany and France and Belgium who brought the 
greetings of their parties to Bradford ; and the steady 
growth of “ revisionism "’ in the Socialist movements of 
Europe has undoubtedly been fostered by its influence. 

In its earlier days the I.L.P. had its full share of 
wild-cat candidatures, the scandal of prudent Fabians, 
and a source of merriment to the wiseacres of the 
suburban railway carriages. But in 1906, with the 
election of 29 Labour Members to the House of Com- 
mons, the I.L.P. was more than justified in its faith and 
its propaganda. For it was the militants of the I.L.P. 
above all (and this we can admit without under-rating 
the work of the Fabians and the Social Democratic 
Federation) who, by their patient efforts, had finally 
converted the Trades Union Congress to a belief in 
independent working-class politics and the establish- 
ment in 1900 of the Labour Representation Committee— 
as the Labour Party was then called—a solid alliance of 
Socialists and Trade Unionists, avowedly opposed both 
to Liberals and to Conservatives. But a good deal of 
water has flowed under the bridges in the last eight 
years, and the congratulations of 1906 have given place 
to anxieties in 1914. Where does the Labour Party 
stand to-day, and what is its policy to be to-morrow ? 
These were the questions which filled the mind of the 
Bradford Conference. 

Let us say at once that there was no sign of any 
wavering in the loyalty of the LL.P. to the alliance 
with the Trade Unions. Nor did the Conference 
make any attempt to conceal its uneasiness about the 
state of the Parliamentary Party’s soul. The dissatis- 
faction that was expressed—a healthy dissatisfaction, 
we think—ranged from a gloomy feeling on the part of 
some of the delegates that the Labour Party was 
becoming a subservient instrument of the Liberal 
Government, to an eager anxiety on the part of others 
to be assured that no electoral alliances were in con- 
templation. On this point the most emphatic denials 
were given by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald of any sort of 
agreement or understanding as to the parcelling out of 
seats between the Liberal and Labour Parties. But 
such assurances, though they might ease the immediate 
strain, could not go to the root of the dissatisfaction. 
The I.L.P. is still left chafing at the awkward entangle- 
ment with the Liberals in the House of Commons in 
which the Party has manifestly been for the last two or 
three sessions. What is the way out? Are the causes 
of the entanglement likely to disappear ? When Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment and the rest, to which 
Liberals and Labour men alike are pledged, have been 
disposed of, will not other great issues emerge to throw 
the “‘ progressive forces ’’ together once more? If this 


is to continue, then why not an open coalition ? Such 
a development would be logical, and, as some hold, 
more honest and even more effective than the present 
State of things. 

But the I.L.P. would not listen for an instant to a 
proposal of that sort, and it is futile to speculate on its 
possibility. 


Then, say other critics, why should not the 





Labour Party adopt a bolder or a more Macchiavellian 
attitude, and, if it must bargain, make better bargains 
—sell its votes, in fact, instead of giving them away ? 
That, however, is not so easy as it sounds. The Govern- 
ment is not entirely ignorant of bargaining, and it is 
hardly likely, as some simple fire-eaters appear to think, 
that the Labour Party is to be allowed, say, to carry a 
Right to Work Bill in exchange for a promise to support 
a Plural Voting Bill or a Budget! The case of the 
Nationalists is not analogous: a party whose raison 
détre is the securing of a single measure, and which has 
an alien and a solid electorate behind it, counting no 
other measure, be it good or bad, as of any consequence, 
is obviously in a very different position from a party 
contending with a rival that poses as an equal, or better, 
champion of democracy in the same constituencies and 
on pretty much the same issues. 

From this awkward situation the I.L.P. appears to 
consider that it has found a way out. For several years 
past it has been presented with a proposal emanating 
from Mr. Jowett and his friends, known in Socialist 
circles as the “ Bradford Resolution.”” The plan in its 
original form was that the Labour Party should vote 
**on the merits”’ of each question as it arose in the House 
of Commons, regardless of the convenience of the 
Government. This heroic damning of the consequences 
has always made a strong appeal to a certain section of 
the Socialist movement, but it has always been rejected 
by the majority as an absurd scheme which would make 
a farce of Parliamentary government and a speedy end 
of the Labour Party. This year, however, it appeared 
in an altered form, urging 
that Cabinet rule . . . which implies the resignation of the Ministry 
and the dissolution of Parliament when proposals of the Cabinet are 
negatived, besides making almost impossible the free consideration of 
proposals which have not received the Cabinet hall-mark, is inimical to 
the good government of the country ; and that, with a view to the 
ultimate break up of this system, the Parliamentary Labour Party be 
asked to take no account of any such considerations and to vote on all 
issues only in accordance with the principles for which the Party 
stands. 

That resolution seemed to the Conference to imply a 
substantial difference of principle from the old proposal 
to consider only the “ merits of each question,” though 
we rather suspect it is a difference of words only. It 

vas carried, largely under the influence of an able 
speech of Mr. Jowett, by an overwhelming majority. 
As to the desirability of abolishing the Cabinet system 
or the likelihood of doing it by this method we say 
nothing ; we refrain even from the interesting specula- 
tion on the probable consequences which the attempt to 
apply it would have among the hard-headed British 
electorate, for, frankly, it is hard to be confident that 
such an adventurous policy will commend itself either 
to the cautious Socialists at the head of the Labour 
Party or to the half-hearted Liberals who compose its 
tail. But the sure fact remains that the I.L.P. is not 
alone in thinking that the present situation cannot 
continue indefinitely. We are not of those who say that 
the Labour Party is played out or a hopeless failure : on 
the contrary, we believe that it has been, and is, a great 
force, and that the future belongs to it—if it will bestir 
itself. But, be the reason what it may (and we appre- 
ciate the enormous difficulties of the Party), it has lost a 
good deal of popular sympathy and interest during the 
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last few years and, if it is to live, it must contrive 
somehow to strike anew the imagination of the country. 
We do not suggest that it should begin forthwith on the 
task of breaking up the Cabinet system, but we can 
foresee that presently, if it does not find a better plan of 
its own, it may be compelled, as a last desperate resource, 
to set out on the path of Mr. Jowett’s Great Adventure ! 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


Paris: April 13th. 


HE Chamber, before separating, voted the Budget, 
to which it attached an Income Tax to be levied 
on all incomes exceeding £200 a year. This is only 
part of M. Caillaux’s proposal, which first taxed incomes at 
their source and then imposed an additional tax on the total 
income. It is this additional tax only which is included in 
the Budget. Meanwhile all the existing direct taxes are left 
in force, so that the injustices of the present system remain 
uncorrected. It is a makeshift measure, but the opposition 
of the Senate made it impossible to pass the Income Tax Bill 
into law before the General Election and the Chamber was 
anxious to give some proof to the electors that it was in 
earnest. Should the new Chamber contain a majority for the 
Income Tax, the matter will at once be taken up again. 

The Income Tax now voted is at the rate of 2 per cent. on 
the taxable income, which is arrived at by taking one-fifth 
of the income from £200 to £400, two-fifths from £400 to £600, 
three-fifths from £600 to £800, four-fifths from £800 to 
£1,000, and the whole of the income over £1,000. An income 
of £300 a year will thus pay 2 per cent. on £20, or 8s.; an 
income of £600 a year will pay 2 per cent. on £120, or £2 8s. ; 
an income of £1,000 a year will pay 2 per cent. on £400, or £8 ; 
an income of £2,000 a year will pay 2 per cent. on £1,400, or 
£28; an income of £3,000 a year 2 per cent. on £2,400, or 
£48, and soon. Married men with or without children, and 
widowers, widows, or divoreed persons with legitimate 
children under age are entitled to a deduction of £80 from the 
amount of their incomes, and every taxpayer is entitled to a 
deduction of £40 for every parent or grandparent over seventy 
years of age and every child or grandchild (legitimate or not) 
under twenty-one that is dependent on the taxpayer. For 
instance, a married man with £500 a year, three children 
under age and a widowed mother over seventy dependent on 
him would be entitled to a deduction of £240, so that his 
income would be reckoned at £260 a year, and he would pay 
on £12 only, the amount of his tax being 4s. 9d., whereas an 
unmarried man with the same income and no dependents 
would pay £1 12s. It will be seen that the new tax is very 
definitely a tax on the rich. Although it is an addition to 
and not a substitute for the existing direct taxation, it will 
be popular, since it does not touch the great majority and the 
tax on moderate incomes is so light that it will be felt much 
less than the additional indirect taxation which would other- 
wise have been inevitable. 

The first ballots of the General Election will be held on 
April 26th, and the second ballots, where necessary, on 
May 10th, so that the electoral campaign will be a short one. 
It is extremely difficult to make any forecast of the result. 
The situation has been changed by the recent scandal. 
Not that the facts revealed by the Rochette Commission are 
likely to have much effect on the electors, who already take 
a somewhat cynical view of the honesty of politicians. The 


proceedings of the Commission have not caused much excite- 
ment outside Paris, and even in Paris the excitement has been 
mainly in the newspapers. Everyone knew before that 
Ministers habitually acted as M. Monis and M. Caillaux are 


proved to have acted, often with more disreputable 
motives. What will strike the public mind is the fact, which 
seems to have been established by the evidence given before 
the Commission, that neither M. Monis nor M. Caillaux had 
any personal interest in the postponement of the Rochette 
trial. The first impulse of the elector was, no doubt, to 
suppose that they had both been highly paid by Rochette ; 
now that he finds that they made nothing out of it, he will be 
inclined to regard them as politicians of quite surprising 
honesty. On the other hand, the part played by M. Barthou 
has made a very bad impression on the public mind. It is 
felt that a man who carries off an official document and keeps 
it up his sleeve for two years only to produce it in order to 
crush an opponent is not playing the game and is certainly 
not influenced by regard for the public interest. Nobody in 
France expects politicians to be honest men as a rule, but it is 
the general opinion that they should play the game. I am 
assured by persons who are in a position to know that in the 
provinces it is M. Barthou who is regarded as coming worst 
out of the business. 

It is, therefore, unlikely that the Radical Party will suffer 
very much from the Rochette scandal. What is likely is that 
the Socialist Party will gain by it. M. Jaurés’ prestige is 
enormously increased by the part that he has played as 
President of the Commission. The public mind is already 
impressed by the fact that he is the only one of the few leading 
politicians in whose impartiality and entire honesty all parties 
in the Chamber have confidence, with the result that it is to 
him that the Chamber turns when there is an affair of this 
sort on hand. Even the reactionary members of the Com- 
mission have borne tribute to the way in which M. Jaurés 
conducted the proceedings. It is not his fault that M. Monis 
and M., Caillaux were not more severely blamed in the report. 
One hears on all sides, when the Rochctte affair is being dis- 
cussed—as it has been discussed in barbers’ shops, trams, 
omnibuses, and other places of public resort—the remark : 
“IT don’t agree with Jaurés’ opinions, but, at any rate, he’s 
an honest man.” 

Moreover, the Socialist party took the only consistent linc 
about the matter; it demanded that all concerned in it 
should be dealt with by whatever tribunal or authority was 
competent to deal with them, that MM. Monis and Caillaux, 
MM. Barthou and Briand, the judge and the public prose- 
cutor, all of whom had failed in their duty, should all pay the 
penalty, if legal penalty there is. The Socialist resolution to 
that effect was defeated in the Chamber by 359 votes against 
103, there being a very large number of abstentions, and that 
fact has done more than anything else to confirm the general 
opinion that the motive of the attacks on M. Caillaux was not 
zeal for the public welfare. One party would have been glad 
enough to prosecute M. Monis and M. Caillaux, another to go 
for M. Briand and M. Barthou ; only the Socialists and some 
thirty Radical deputies were for impartial justice. I attach 
great importance to the opinion of barbers, who often reflect 
the public mind ; my barber told me only last week that the 
Rochette affair had convinced him that the Socialist party 
was the only honest one in French polities, and that, although 
he had been the opposite of a revolutionary, he was well on 
the way to become one and, in any case, would never vote 
again for any but a Socialist candidate. It is at least possible 
that the result of the General Election will show that a good 
many electors who have never yet voted Socialist have 
arrived at the same conclusion. The one thing that the 
Rochette affair has clearly demonstrated is the corrupting 
influence of finance on all political parties except the Socialist. 
One significant symptom is the disappearance of anti-semi- 
tism ; even in the papers which are used to attribute to the 
Jews all the evils of humanity, the word “ Jew” has not 
been mentioned in connection with the Rochette affair. It 
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is true that no Jew has been concerned in the affair, but that 
fact would not have silenced the anti-semites in the past and, 
apart from it, the anti-semite humbug no longer goes down 
vith a public that realises clearly enough that between a 
Jewish and a Catholic financier there is not even as much 
difference as between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

So, on the whole, it seems likely that if the Rochette affair 
has any effect on the elections, it will merely be that of in- 
creasing the number of Socialist deputies. The important 
change in the situation is that caused by the temporary dis- 
appearance of M. Caillaux from active polities. It is true that 
he has consented to stand again, but only on condition that he 
takes no active part in the election, and he has no longer the 
active direction of Radical policy. A few months ago it 
looked as though M. Caillaux were really going to bring an 
organised Radical party out of chaos. Now French politics 
are once more in confusion and the invertebrate nature of the 
present Government adds to the confusion. On one of the 
most vital issues of the election, that of the Three-year Law 
and military policy in general, the Government is hopelessly 
divided. In recent senatorial clections the Radicals have 
shown their old weakness and futility. In the Scine they 
helped to elect two supporters of the Three-year Law, one of 
whom, M. Steeg, had hastily transferred himself from the 
Briandists to the Radical party on the eve of the election. In 
the Pas-de-Calais they voted for a Republican called “ of the 
Left,” but much nearer the Centre, against the Socialist, as 
the consequence, it is said, of a deal in connection with the 
forthcoming General Election. If the Radical party employ 
the same kind of tactics at the General Election, the issues 
will be as confused as they were four years ago, when nobody 
really knew what the result of the election was, for the simple 
reason that the labels of many of the elected deputies had no 
relation to their opinions. 

If, on the other hand, the leaders of the new Radical party 
ean pluck up courage to insist on the Pau programme as a 
test for candidates and fight the election without compromise 
on the Income Tax and the Three-year Law, they will do 
much better than if they patch up temporary compacts with 
moderate Republicans. The Briandist party has been a 
complete failure up to the present, both in the Chamber and 
in the country, and M. Briand has never been less of a power 
in polities since he first beeame a Minister. His aim was to 
form a Conservative party exclusively out of the Left, or, at 
least, ostensibly so ; of course, the Centre and the Right were 
to come in afterwards. It is surprising that so able a man 
could have expected to succeed. He has annoyed the Centre 
and the Right and failed to obtain recruits from the Left. 
The speeches of M. Briand, M. Barthou, M. Joseph Reinach, 
and other leaders of this party, which consists mainly of 
leaders, have been entirely empty; their only programme 
scems to be the Three-year Law and their only policy to beat 
the patriotic drum. Their electoral manifesto declares 
against an effective Income Tax and subordinates social 
reforms (unspecified) to the maintenance of “ order and dis- 
cipline.” Bombast about “la Patrie” may go down in 
Parisian music-halls and cinematographs ; it is very much 
at a discount in the provinces, except on the eastern frontier. 
M. Briand is evidently at his wits’ end for a policy and he will 
fall back on the dodge of “ Republican union ” ; it remains 
to be seen whether or not the Radicals will be taken in by it. 

In any case I should not like to risk a bet on the result of 
the General Election. I can remember several French 
General Elections, but not one in which the issue was so 
doubtful. Any idea of a wave of reaction may, I think, 
safely be put aside; there are no signs of anything of the 
sort. It is more probable that there will be little change of 

any kind, but the prospects seem to be excellent for the 
Socialist party, and, if the Radical party stands to its guns 





and makes terms with the Socialists for the second ballots, 
it is possible that the new Chamber will be more to the Left 
than that which has just passed to an unwept grave. Never 
was a Chamber more ineffective, more colourless, more barren 
of results than the late one. Its successor must almost 
inevitably be better, for it would be so very difficult to be 
worse. R. E. D. 


THE SWEATING OF TEACHERS 


R. STEER’S presidential address to the 
National Union of Teachers on Monday 
voiced largely the same complaints as Mr. 

Dakers’s address of last year. These complaints arise 
from real and deep grievances, to which the natural 
answer is that threatened dearth of teachers on which 
Mr. Steer particularly dwelt. The vast, but vague, 
Government scheme, promulgated by Lord Haldane 
and Mr. Pease, still remains in the region of insub- 
stantial expectations ; but it has been dangled, in how- 
ever uncertain outline, before the eyes of teachers, and 
its withdrawal must increase their perfectly legitimate 
exasperation. Unfortunately, the exasperation is not 
shared by the general public, of which a large proportion 
seems apathetically content to acquiesce in the present 
condition of the educational world. The double 
deficiency, of salary and status, constitutes a vicious 
circle. Teachers are underpaid because they are under- 
valued, and undervalued because they are underpaid. 
Wrongly enough, consideration largely goes by cash. 
The poverty of a briefless barrister, it is true, inflicts no 
social stigma upon him, but that is because he is in the 
running for considerable prizes. What would be the 
status of the legal profession if it offered an average 
remuneration of well under £150 a year, and if the Lord 
Chancellor could scarcely hope to top the level of £500 ? 
That would parallel the case of a calling which many 
consider greater in importance and essential dignity 
than the Law, whose scope must grow continuously 
wider in any progressive nation, and upon which, 
obviously, the progress of a nation depends. 

“The average salary of £146 3s. which the nation 
paid its certificated masters, and of £101 which it paid 
its certificated mistresses, was absolutely and relatively 
inadequate—absolutely because it compelled the teacher 
to live a narrower life both socially and mentally than 
was good for the influence which he was required to 
wield, and relatively because, with equal capacity, a 
man could secure a much better remuneration in other 
professions.” Such is the report of an exceedingly 
moderate statement in Mr. Steer’s speech. Averages, 
of course, do not indicate how low salaries occasionally 
run, and the certificated teacher is naturally much 
better off than the “ uncertificated "’—to say nothing 
of the “supplementary.” The Herefordshire strike 
roused public sympathy for deplorable conditions ; but, 
as we pointed out at the time, Herefordshire was neither 
unique nor, indeed, the worst case that could be found. 
There are still several county areas in England (and 
Wales is worse than England) where the average salary 
of all teachers taken together, including headmasters 
and headmistresses, works out at between £60 and £70 
There are many women teaching in our schools 
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who have no qualification except vaccination, and who 
receive a literally shameful wage. A double reform is 
indicated. The profession should be closed against the 
incompetent and the untrained, and competence and 
training should be adequately rewarded. Not only 
should the pursuit of teaching as a career by anyone 
not fully qualified and certified be a thing unheard of, 
but the salaries of elementary teachers should be 
increased to a point, we venture to think, far beyond 
the modest scale put forward by the National Union. 
Mr. Pease has pointed out that to raise salaries even to 
meet the demands already formulated would cost six 
and a quarter million pounds a year. We fear that to 
his mind that presents itself as an argument against the 
raising of salaries: to us it presents itself merely as 
an argument for raising six and a quarter million 
pounds. 

The National Union of Teachers consists of a body of 
people who serve the community loyally, and have 
deserved more than well of us all : but it is also a body 
of people who recognise their organised power, and are 
out to insist upon their rights. The Herefordshire 
strike is only one step in what may easily become a 
process of taking by force what ought to be freely given. 
Strikes, however well worth while, are always costly in 
more than money, and this is peculiarly so in the case 
of education. ‘“ They closed the Herefordshire strike,” 
said the President to the National Union in a significant 
sentence, “‘ at a time when greater victory might have 
been theirs if they had but dared to close their eyes to 
the damage which its continuance was inflicting upon 
thousands of children.” To force upon teachers the 
choice between inflicting harm on their profession and 
inflicting harm on their pupils (that is, really, a choice 
between harming the children indirectly and doing so 
directly) is not a feat of which any education authority, 
national or local, can be proud. If it is asked whether 
the national or local authority is to blame, the answer 
is necessarily “‘ Both.’’ When we consider, after making 
every allowance for difference of opportunity and cir- 
cumstance, the contrast between London and Here- 
fordshire, or Oxfordshire, or Lincolnshire, it is clear 
that some local authorities are grossly worse than others. 
But the Board of Education cannot be allowed to shelter 
itself behind that fact. It is, or it ought to be, the 
co-ordinating and controlling power. There are two 
alternative ways of improvement. One is the statutory 
fixing of a national minimum scale of salaries. The 
other is the control of local authorities by means of 
grants-in-aid. The former is open to the weighty 
objection that it would ignore local conditions and 
contravene the claims of local government. The latter 
is open to no objection whatever—except the cost, 
which is not an objection to the principle, but only a 
comparatively trivial obstacle in the way of carrying it 
out. By the Government’s own admission, the present 
method of education grants is inadequate and absurd. 
It fulfils neither of the two conceivable objects of a 
grant : it is neither proportioned to real needs nor cal- 
culated to reward and encourage efficiency. A system 
of grants-in-aid, which should foster pride in local 
educational achievement and at the same time compel 
the backward and unwilling up to a decent standard, 





is not merely a practicable system, but a vital and 
immediate necessity. 

The necessity does not end there. There was abso- 
lutely no reason, said Mr. Steer, why the teacher's 
certificate should not have by this time become a 
certificate carrying all the honour of a_ university 
degree : the time had long since passed when the Govern- 
ment should have substituted for its own certificate a 
university degree with education as a compulsory 
subject. But the acceptance of such a challenge will 
straightway involve any Government in the extension 
and fortifying of our whole system of tertiary education. 
It will mean the establishment of new universities and 
university colleges, the widening and co-ordinating of 
those already established. We estimated some time ago 
that a really respectable scheme of educational reform 
would involve the Government in an additional expendi- 
ture of something approaching fifteen millions annually. 
It is quite idle for Mr. Pease to pretend that there is no 
source of national income which can easily be tapped 
to that extent. Mr. Lloyd George knows better. 


SPRING FASHIONS 


N spite of the progress of civilisation, there are still 
women to whom the returning Spring is mainly a 
festival of dresses. It is comforting to know that 

there is, after all, a remnant of primitive humanity 
surviving among us. Women will before long be the 
only savages. Long after the last anthropologist has 
departed from the last South Sea island in despair, 
seeing that the people have all become Christians and 
have no manners and customs left, the race of fashion- 
able women will still march its feathered regiments up 
and down under the sun, a puzzle and an exasperation 
to the scientific observer. Like all really primitive 
people, they will go on refusing to believe in or bow 
down to the decrees of Nature. Nature may tell them, 
for instance, of the correct position of the human waist ; 
but they will not listen to her; they will insist that the 
human waist may be anywhere you like between the 
shoulder-blades and the knees, according to the fashion 
of the moment, and Nature may as well put her fingers 
in her ears and go home. Savages, we are told, do not 
even believe in the manifest generalisation of death: 
they regard each new death as an entirely surprising 
event, due not to natural, but to accidental causes. 
Similarly, the fashionable woman regards the body each 
Spring as an entirely new body, subject to none of the 
generalisations which seemed appropriate to the body 
of even a year before. This is the grand proof she offers 
us of her superiority to the animals. She will have no 
commerce with the monotony of their ways. She will 
not submit herself to the regular gait of the sheep, the 
horse, or the cow, which is the same this year as it was 
in the year of Waterloo, or, for that matter, in the 
year of Salamis. She claims for her body the liberty 
to move one year with the long stride of a running fow], 
and the next at a hobble like a spancelled goat. It 
might be said of her that she is not one animal, but all 
the animals. She will borrow from all Nature, dead and 
She will colour her 


alive, indeed, as greedily as a poet. 
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hair to look like a gorse-bush and her lips to look like a 
sunset. She will capture the green from the grass, the 
purple from the hills, the blue from Eastern seas, the 
silver from the mists, as it suits her fancy. One year 
she will demand of life that it shall be gorgeous in hue 
as a baboon’s courtships ; the next, that it shall be as 
colourless as a rook’s funeral. She enters upon the 
labour of life as though it were a long series of dis- 
guises. Probably it was her success in passing from 
form to form that led the ancient Greeks to suspect the 
presence of nymphs now in trees, now in running water, 
and now even in the hills. Everywhere in Nature man 
sees evasive woman. There is nothing anywhere, 
from a mountain valley in flower to a chestnut tree 
glistening into bud, which does not remind him of 
something about her—her hats, her cloaks, or her 
ribbons. Such a plunderer of beauties would, one can- 
not but feel, become a great artist if only she possessed 
some standards. But she dresses without standards, 
without philosophy : there is nothing but appetite in it 
all, and a capricious appetite at that. She has no 
settled principle but the principle of change. She flies 
from grace to ugliness lightheartedly, indiscriminately. 
She is like the kind of butterfly which you could get only 
in a fairy tale—a butterfly that could change itself into 
a mouse, and from a mouse into a dandelion, and from 
a dandelion into a camel, and from a camel into a 
grasshopper, and from a grasshopper into a cat, and so 
on through a thousand transformations. Her world 
leaves us giddy like the transformation scene in the 
pantomime. In her artistic ideals she is a follower, not 
of Orpheus, but of Proteus. 

Yet who can dispraise her April ritual? She is in 
league with the whole singing earth, which once a year 
sets out on its long procession of praise. Her new 
fashions are but an item in the general rejoicing over 
the infinite resurrections of Nature. Every thorn-bush 
gowns itself in green, a ghost of beauty. Every laurel 
puts forth new leaves like little green flames. There is 
a glow in the grass as though some spirit lurked behind 
it deeper a million times than its roots. Everywhere 
Nature has relit the sacred fire. She has given us back 
warmth—the warmth in which food increases and birds 
sing; and we can no more escape her gladness than if 
we had been rescued from the perils and privations of a 
siege. This is the time when men wake up to find they 
are alive, and their exultation makes them poets. One 
of the first things of which man seems to have become 
conscious in the world about him was the renewal of 
life each spring. 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn. 
Once a year he beheld the coming of the golden age 
again. He worshipped the serpent as the emblem of 
endless life long before he learned to suspect it as the 
devil. He may have been an infidel as he shivered in 
the winter rains, but the lark leaping into the sun 
awakened the old splendid credulity again. He knows 
that Persephone will rise. Hence the divine madness 
that possesses him year by year at this season—a mad- 
hess which nowadays expresses itself largely in throwing 
hard balls at coconuts. Possibly this symbolises the 


contemptuous smashing of the winter's fears, for is there 





anything which looks more like a withered fear than one 
of those grisly brown bearded fruits? And do not the 
showman’s cries and his bell-ringings at the coconut 
saloon make up a clamour like the clamour of the savage 
beating forth the flock of his superannuated terrors ? 
He is the incarnation of the boastful faith that has 
returned to us. Perhaps, too, the coconuts may be 
symbol of the hoarded food supply of the winter—the 
supply which we were continually in dread might come 
to a slow close, and which we can now rail at and insult 
in our revived confidence in the green world. 

Certainly this enthusiasm of ours for the spring is not 
all so unselfish as it appears. We are hungry animals 
before we are poetical animals, and we are often praising 
the promise of our food when we seem to be most 
exalted in our raptures. It may be that even the plea- 
sure we take in the singing of birds may be the relic of 
the pleasure which primitive man felt as he heard the 
voice of many dinners making its way back to him at 
the turn of the year. But the appeal of music and 
colour may not be altogether so stomachic as that. 
He may not have loved the lark’s song because he 
wanted in particular to eat the lark, or, indeed, any 
bird. He may have loved it merely as a significant 
voice amid the chorus and banners of the returning hosts 
of eatable things. As for the smells and colours of 
spring, those we love most are not the smells and 
colours of eatable things, but of things that we cannot 
eat, like roses, and if we loved the music of birds by 
some standard of the stomach, it is the crowing of the 
cock and not the song of the lark that would drive us 
into poetry. It is the grunting of the pig and not the 
cuckoo’s call which would startle in us the thrill of 
romance. 

There is, on the other hand, just a chance that 
natural man does respond more sympathetically to the 
voice of the cock and the pig than to the speech of the 
cuckoo and the skylark. The difference between the 
farmer’s taste in landscape and the artist’s taste in 
landscape is proverbial. When man looks at the world 
and sums it up in terms of food, he is indifferent to 
masses of colour and runs of music. His favourite 
colour is the colour of a good crop of corn or a field of 
grass that will fatten the cattle. He cares less for silver 
streams than for the drains in his turnip-fields. Whether 
the love of the more ornamental things—the useless 
songs of the birds and the scent of flowers, which is a 
prosaic thing only to the bees—is an advance on this 
passion for usefulness may be questioned by the advo- 
cates of the simple life. Ornamentation, they may 
contend, is mere mannikin’s vainglory. Woman was 
first hung or robed with precious things, not in order 
that she might be happy, but in order that man might 
be able to boast of her among his neighbours. She was 
as sure a sign of his power as a string of enemies’ heads 
hanging from his waist. She was the advertisement of 
his riches. Before long woman became happy in her 
golden slavery. Wisely so, perhaps, for in the end she 
was able to make use of the man’s fatuous love of 
boasting to exact high terms for aiding him in his con- 
spiracy of magnificence. She studied the science of 
surprise, and applied it to the labour of dressing herself 
in such a way as to make him slavishly regard her as 
B 
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the most wonderful being on earth. If we may trust 
the testimony of Mrs. Edith Wharton’s novels, woman 
has so subjugated man with this chameleon brilliance 
of hers in modern America that he thinks himself quite 
happy if she uses him as a mere hodman of her charms. 
Thus in the spring fashions we see the revenge of a sex 
rather than a hymn of colour to the revival of Nature. 
It is a lamentable declension in theory, and therefore 
we do not entirely believe it. We shall still hold to our 
faith that the gaiety of women’s dress is in some manner 
allied to the gaiety of the earth. It is but a decrepit 
gaiety compared to what it might be. But that is 
because of its long association with all sorts of alien 
things—the necessity of the man-hunt, the pride of the 
church parade, and so forth. When woman meets man 
on more equal terms she will, we have no doubt, cultivate 
beauty more and fashion less. She will no longer be 
estranged from the morning stars that sing together 
and the little hills that clap their hands. Her feet will 
be beautiful in Bond Street, and Regent Street shall 
shout aloud for joy. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATOM 


HE hypothesis that matter is not continuous, but 
built up of discrete grains, or atoms, separated by 


empty space, has had a place in science as long as 
science has been ; Lucretius had it from Epicurus, who was 
certainly not its originator. We do not know by what 
experimental facts or abstract reasoning the founder of the 
theory reached it ; it is unlikely that he was influenced by 
even the most general experimental arguments used in 
modern times. Rather would there seem to be for the human 
mind a fundamental difficulty in imagining a continuity of 
matter, in supposing that, if we could continue dividing and 
sub-dividing a bit of matter as long as we liked, we should 
never reach an ultimate grain of any kind. At all events, 
the atomic theory has long been one of the fundamental 
conceptions of the intuitive scientist, who, seeking to 
explain the complicated visible by a simple invisible, has 
found in it a natural hypothesis satisfactorily accounting 
for a number of experimental facts. Until recently, how- 
ever, he relied for the evidence of the existence of the atoms 
on this agreement between experiment and _ theoretical 
deductions from atomic hypotheses, and was content to 
regard them and their motions not only as invisible, but as 
beyond direct observation of any kind. They did not 
even claim belief from all scientists: Ostwald would have 
none of them, regarding the hypothesis of their existence as 
unnecessary. An apparently unimportant phenomenon, 
however, the chance observation of an English botanist, 
Brown, as far back as 1827, has during recent years been 
made not only to furnish direct experimental proof of the 
existence of atoms and molecules, but also to give what is 
probably a very accurate determination of the number 
existing in a unit volume of gas under standard conditions. 
At the same time, while this work was in progress, a new 
sort of atom, the electron, the ultimate particle of electricity, 
was becoming universally recognised. And to-day there 
is much talk of atoms, or quanta, to use the current term, 
of light energy, the theory being that light is not emittcd 
continuously in amounts of any magnitude whatever, but 
in discrete units of energy, whose size depends only on the 
wave-length (colour, in the case of visible light) of the 
radiation. The atomic idea is extending its domain. 
Brown, examining under the microscope a liquid con- 





taining solid particles minute enough to be quite invisible 
to the naked eye, observed that the particles were in a state 
of continuous agitation; this constitutes the so-called 
Brownian movement. At first sight it recalls the dancing 
motes which can be seen in a sunbeam, due to currents of air 
agitating the dust particles, which are made visible by the 
intense illumination, and as some such unimportant pheno- 
menon, produced by chance currents in the liquid, it was 
long treated by the few physicists who knew of it. Closer 
examination, however, showed that instead of moving in 
swarms, roughly outlining the currents, as do the dust 
particles in air, the particles in the Brownian movement 
have directions of motion quite independent of those of 
their neighbours ; and, further, that the movement is not 
influenced by disturbances in the liquid, which can be 
artificially produced to test the point. Accordingly, some 
years ago it began to be realised that the movement had its 
origin in the internal movements of the molecules of the 
liquid. On the atomic theory the liquid is made up of 
molecules perpetually in irregular motion, colliding with 
one another and bouncing off again ; what we are observing 
in the phenomenon in question is the effect of the jostling 
by the surrounding molecules to which the small solid par- 
ticles are incessantly subjected. The particles must be small, 
for obviously the smaller they are the more pronounced is 
the effect of the irregular impulses to which they are exposed ; 
but they must not be too small, or they will be invisible 
even under the microscope. A very good analogy is supplied 
by Professor Perrin, the French scientist, to whom the best 
work on the subject is due. We cannot see the molecular 
agitation itself, just as the distant observer cannot see the 
movements of the waves on a stormy sea, but supposing a 
boat to be on the sea, it may then be quite possible for him 
to see its irregular motions, due to the waves, and from them 
deduce the waves. If the boat should be enormous, its 
motions would be inappreciable, just as the Brownian motion 
of grains large enough to be visible to the naked eye would 
be inappreciable. 

Here, then, we have a true case of perpetual motion ; the 
particles are incessantly agitated without any external 
supply of energy. We may consider, however, that the 
propulsion of the particle in a given direction is accompanied 
by a decrease in the molecular motion at that spot, the 
molecules having lost velocity by the impact, as a small 
ball does in setting another in motion. Such a decrease in 
molecular energy corresponds to a fall in temperature— 
temperature being a measure of the energy of motion of the 
molecules. Similarly the stopping of the observed particle 
corresponds to a local rise in temperature. In both cases, of 
course, the “ locality” where such changes take place is 
very small. But a denial of the possibility of such a con- 
tinuous derivation of motion from the heat of a body at the 
same temperature as its surroundings constitutes the second 
law of thermodynamics, on which, with the first law, all the 
theory of heat engines is based ; if such a derivation of work 
were not impossible, we could use up the heat of bodies at 
atmospheric temperature and convert it into mechanical 
energy by specially constructed machines, and we should 
need no boilers. Where is the source of the contradiction ? 
It is involved in the fact that, as follows from what has 
already been said, thermal equilibrium is only a statistical 
idea, just as population per square yard is only a statistical 
idea. A liquid which, as far as practical magnitudes are 
concerned, is in thermal equilibrium—that is to say, at a 
constant temperature throughout—is, when we come to 
consider atomic sizes, full of small local irregularities due 
to the molecules having velocities which are not the average 
velocity ; these constitute irregularities of temperature 
(on the scale of atomic sizes), and from them the motion 
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js derived. To continue the population analogy, general 
statements might be made concerning overcrowding in 
any given district based on the population per square 
mile, and they might be true as long as people were con- 
sidered in large numbers; but in such an overcrowded 
district there would be individual exceptions—large houses 
with only a few inhabitants, lost sight of by methods which 
could not take account of single dwellings, and not con- 
forming to the statistical generalisations made for the 
district as a whole. Our usual measurement of tempera- 
ture, density, and so on, is just such a statistical generalisa- 
tion ; it averages the effect for billions of molecules, and our 
general physical laws are statistical laws, dealing with 
average results, or results of a very high degree of prob- 
ability. It is not impossible, but only very improbable, 
that a penny should raise itself from the table for an instant. 
Should all the billions of molecules under it chance to move 
in the same direction at the same instant, it might do so; 
but the theory of probability shows that the chance of such 
a thing happening would be only once in a time compared 
with which all geological time would be short. We can, for 
greater accuracy, restate the second law of thermodynamics 
by saying that on the practical scale of magnitude perpetual 
motion of the kind we have considered—that is, whose 
energy is derived from one body at a uniform temperature 
is so improbable that it would be ridiculous to take it into 
account. 

A careful examination of the Brownian movement has 
been carried out by Professor Perrin, who has obtained most 
striking results ; for instance, the small particles in Brownian 
motion in a liquid are, owing to gravity, denser in the lower 
layers, just as the atmosphere is ; and he has been able, in a 
sheet of liquid whose total thickness was only 250th of an 
inch, to measure the differences of concentration of the 
particles in layers at different depths, and demonstrate 
that the density of the particles follows the same laws as 
connect the decrease of atmospheric pressure with the height 
from the ground ; that is, the particles in this tenuous film 
of liquid are a perfect model of the atmosphere some miles 
thick. The experiments are a marvel of manipulation ; the 
particles were prepared artificially from emulsions of 
gamboge, and were sorted out into uniform sizes by the 
process of centrifuging in rapidly revolving vessels; the 
larger particles settle first, and are separated out; by 
repeating the process several times great uniformity is 
finally obtained. In these studies the Brownian movement 
has been made to demonstrate not only the existence and 
motion of the molecules, but also, from the amount of 
motion produced in grains of known size, the weight and 
number of the molecules in a given volume. The values 
found agree excellently with those previously obtained by 
indirect methods. The diameter of the molecules of a gas 
is a few ten-millionths of a centimeter (varying, of course, 
for different gases); the weight of an atom of hydrogen 
about one billion billionth of a gram. It seems hard, in the 
face of these experiments, to deny the objective reality of 
the molecules and of their motion. The Brownian move- 
ment presents a magnified image of it, the solid particles 
behaving just like molecules of an exaggerated size ; they 
act as the necessary intermediary between molecular and 
practical magnitudes. 

The atom of electricity, the electron, is also as well 
established as any physical quantity, and forms the basis of 
most electrical theory. And, as has been said, recently 
from very indirect evidence the hypothesis that radiant 
energy is also emitted in discrete units, or quanta, has been 
put forward. It has been found that all formule based on 
the hypothesis that such energy can be emitted perfectly 
continuously fail to represent certain experimental results 





on radiation, while from the theory of discontinuous emission 
in units, whose size is fixed for a given kind of radiation, 
there follow formule in better agreement with the known 
facts. The point is still under discussion, as there are many 
difficulties in the way of such a conception. It is particularly 
interesting as being, in a sense, a return to the corpuscular 
theory of light supported by Newton, which regarded light 
as a stream of particles shot off from the luminous body. 
The new theory is a kind of compromise between this and 
the wave theory ; towards some such compromise Newton 
himself seemed to tend in his later work. Most of the old 
objections to Newton’s theory can still be urged against the 
modern theory ; and it remains to be seen yet whether the 
atom of light, perhaps in a modified form, is to win its way 
into general acceptance among scientists. At present it 
seems to be gaining ground. As for the atoms, or molecules, 
of matter, in spite of the scepticism as to the reality of his own 
results, which is, perhaps, characteristic of the scientist of 
the present age, we seem at last to be in a position to affirm 
their real existence with as much definiteness as we can 
that of the material objects which are built up of them. 
E. N. DAC, A. 


EMPLOYERS’ WELFARE WORK 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


CCORDING to the American Museum of Safety, “ in 
the United States every year forty thousand 
workers are killed and two millions are injured, 

while three millions are ill from preventable causes. A 
conservative estimate of the wasted wage-earning capacity 
of the latter for one year is four hundred million dollars.” 
In the absence of effective labour laws covering all the in- 
dustrial States there is evidently a wide field for the exercise 
of either the philanthropy or the enlightened self-interest of 
employers in the domain of what has come to be known as 
“welfare work.” Bulletin No. 123 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, published last year, contains 
particulars of what is done in fifty-one establishments, and 
these may be supplemented by accounts in the trade papers 
of schemes adopted by other firms, culminating in the widely 
advertised plan of wages bonus instituted by the Ford Motor 
Company. 

The various schemes may be grouped, according to 
their purposes, into benefit and pension funds, prevention 
of accidents, sanitation, dining accommodation, recreation, 
and housing. Much of what is done by private initiative is 
provided for in this country by the Factory and Workshop 
Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Old Age 
Pension Act, and social activity in the form of governmental 
action is constantly extending its domain in America. Still, 
there are some special features in many of these private 
American plans which make them worthy of study; and it 
has also to be remembered that the steady industrialising of 
districts hitherto agricultural and the unceasing inflow of 
illiterate immigrants create problems which constantly outrun 
legislation and throw greater responsibilities on employers. 
Fears are often expressed in Trade Union circles that em- 
ployers’ welfare work will lead to “ feudalism ” or “ pater- 
nalism” in industry. This the Department regards as 
“* manifestly absurd,” on account of the mobility of labour ; 
but it recognises that there are certain fundamental obli- 
gations on the part of the employer towards his workpeople, 
and that if these are not fulfilled no claims for recognition of 
so-called generosity can be entertained. The Industrial 


Committee of the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 
insisted in 1899 that the “ fundamental basis of all welfare 
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work must be found in fair wages, reasonable hours, and 
sanitary conditions of labour ; that these provisions are not 
a matter of option with the employer, but that every em- 
ployee has a right to expect them. No amount of special 
features can rightfully be substituted for fair wages and 
reasonable hours, clean, light, well-ventilated workrooms, 
and adequate provisions for safety and sanitation ; and any 
plans which endeavour to take their place are pretty certain 
to fail.” 

In much so-called welfare work, of course, a direct money 
gain accrues to the employer. Thus, while in cotton mills 
dining-rooms are “ so rare as to be almost unheard of,” they 
are relatively common in foodstuff factories, where cleanli- 
ness is an important consideration. Again, the provision of 
pension funds for employees of fifteen or twenty years’ 
standing assists an employer to retain his staff, while special 
classes for apprentices or for teaching English to foreigners 
plainly increase efficiency. An employer loses if his work- 
people are absent from illness or accident, and, consequently, 
enlightened manufacturers are providing not merely for bare 
cleanliness and proper lavatory accommodation in the 
factory, but for the supply of lunch-rooms, lockers for clothes, 
baths, and medical treatment. The Norton Co. of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has a medical department, and, according 
to the Iron Age of January 23rd, 1913, their results “ show 
that the systematic medical and surgical care of employees 
under intelligent, aggressive direction, coupled with organised 
sanitary inspection of works, is a direct source of financial 
profit, as well as a powerful influence on the physical health 
and the earning power of the workmen. The percentage of 
idle hours—the time that men are absent from their work— 
has been reduced from about 3 to 14... . The production 
saved is the labour of 600 men for one week of 60 hours.” 
The International Harvester Co. has a welfare department 
constituted by representatives from all the works, and with a 
paid superintendent and assistant, and particular care is 
given to protection against injury. At one of the works, the 
Wisconsin Steel Co., there is a committee, frequently changed, 
of three workmen who make a monthly inspection of all the 
departments and forward recommendations to the manage- 
ment ; out of 448 proposals 404 were accepted, and a gencral 
uniform lighting scheme was adopted which resulted not only 
in the prevention of many accidents, but in the reduction of 
the quantity of spoiled goods. This committee of work- 
people is an institution which might be generally copied, and 
so too might the establishment of temporary hospitals at all 
works where accidents are liable to occur. Such hospitals 
are to be found not only in the works of the United States 
Steel Corporation, but also in department stores like Marshall 
Field & Co. of Chicago (who have a nurse permanently in 
attendance), or Wanamaker’s of Philadelphia, where there is 
a trained nurse and a house physician always present. The 
American Steel and Wire Co. has “ safety conferences ” of 
the foremen every fortnight and “ safety and accident” 
meetings of the foremen and workmen in each department 
twice a month; at these safety devices are proposed and 
discussed. 

A very large section of welfare work consists in the pro- 
vision of recreation for the employees, and that so much of 
the organisation of social amusement should be left to the 
employers and their leading officials would seem, to our 
ideas, to betoken a certain lack of initiative on the part of the 
workpeople. The natural duty for the employer appears to 
us to be that he should establish a reasonable working day 
and give his workpeople a holiday on full pay ; a week or a 
fortnight is so granted by some American firms. But before 
condemning the employees, we must remember that the 
polyglot character of the American town workers interposes 
barriers to common action, and, secondly, that when new 


works are established in small country towns it is necessary 
to provide some social attractions in order to draw workers 
from the cities. Thus the Windsor Machine Co. of Windsor, 
Vermont, has converted an old machine shop in that country 
village into an excellent club, of which a full account is given 
in the Iron Age of January 29th, 1914. After six months’ 
existence it was already practically self-supporting and had 
five hundred members, of whom one-fifth were not employees 
of the company ; it is partly residential, provides comforts 
of the usual club type, and does not cater for “ the poorer 
class of help.” In other establishments the welfare 
department, where it exists, organises sports clubs, social 
gatherings, musical and dramatic societies, &c., and in 
establishments where there are large numbers of women and 
girls who have had no training in organisation there is fre- 
quently a woman official appointed whose duty it is to look 
after the female employees, keep in touch with them out of 
business hours, and care for their social needs. She combines 
the functions of a secretary, a games mistress, a health 
visitor, a teacher of all arts and sciences, and, not least, a 
conciliator. Similar appointments have been made by a few 
firms in England. The employers’ practical point of view 
is that the provision of recreation keeps the workers sprightly 
and contented and, therefore, more efficient, and that the 
mixing of owners, officials, and subordinates out of working 
hours tends to remove antagonisms. 

Such merits, however, are a ground of suspicion to many 
people, and there is, consequently, particular interest in one 
welfare department with which, according to the Bureau, 
“the employer has nothing whatever to do.” In the 
William Filene’s Sons Co. department store of Boston the 
employees have formed the Filene Co-operative Association, 
of which every employee is a member, and the whole of the 
recreative, health, and benefit arrangements are run by this 
body. One of its objects is “ to create and sustain a just 
and equitable relation between employer and employee,” 
and this is attained by the assignment to the Association of 
a share in the management of the store which will appear 
alarmingly large to most employers of labour. The Associa- 
tion is governed by a council elected by secret ballot of the 
employees. To quote from the Bureau of Labour report : 
“ The council can initiate, or amend, or cancel a rule of the 
store. If five-sixths of the council are in favour of a rule, 
and it is not vetoed by the general manager, it goes into 
effect within a week. In case of a veto by the store authori- 
ties, however, a two-thirds vote of the members in a mass 
meeting can pass the rule over the veto. This right was 
recently exercised with regard to the store apparel of em- 
ployees. The council made a rule that employees wear white 
and black in winter. The board of managers of the store 
objected to this, and wanted them to wear all black instead ; 
but the members upheld their council and voted over the 
heads of the store management to wear white and black. . . . 
One of the most important features of the Association is the 
arbitration board. This board consists of one member from 
each section of the store, elected by secret ballot, and of one 
member from the record office and one from the general 
offices of the store. The raison d’étre of the board is to 
adjust any difference between an employee and the firm, and 
between twoq employees in store matters. In case of dis- 
missal when the board is appealed to and votes for re-instate- 
ment by a two-thirds majority, the employee is forthwith 
re-instated ; and it is a remarkable fact that not less than 
50 per cent. of the appeals against dismissal actually result 
in the employee being re-instated. In any other case, such as 
deduction of salary, a majority vote of the board is sufficient 
to make the firm execute its orders.” 

The fear that welfare work might lead to “ feudalism ” is 
perhaps more directly associated with the building of 
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industrial towns or quarters for the employees of particular 
firms than with any other cause, and the name of Pullman 
is probably accountable for much suspicion in this connexion. 
Yet, as already stated, it is often necessary for the employing 
firm to build dwellings for its people, and where the houses 
are sold to the occupiers, as at Vandergrift, there is little to 
be said against it. A renting plan of the Walker & Pratt 
Manufacturing Co. was, however, a failure owing to the 
opposition of the organised workers. ‘“‘ Union labour,” says 
the Bureau, “has steadfastly opposed itself to employers’ 
welfare work, holding that the aim and tendency of such 
work are to shackle labour with gratitude and to diminish 
its freedom in the bargaining process.” The large distri- 
bution of profits by the Ford Motor Co. to some 16,000 
employees will probably awaken similar feelings of distrust. 
The gift is not unconditional, the employees are expected to 
devote part of it to savings, part to better living and educa- 
tion, part to house-purchase. A corps of about a hundred 
investigators has been appointed, each supplied with an 
interpreter and a motor car, and they are to obtain a com- 
plete dossier of every employee, including particulars as to 
family, earnings, rent, savings, physical condition, and 
“complete data as to habits and moral tendencies.” Men 
of doubtful character and habits are passed on to a com- 
mittee of five, including Mr. Ford himself. ‘‘So long,” we 
are told, “‘as the employee maintains the standards de- 
manded, he will never be made conscious of supervision.” 
Well, one can only hope that the committee or the company 
will not re-enact the Blue Laws of Massachusetts. 


THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 
IN RUSSIA 


(Communicated by Dr. Sorta Gorpvon, of Moscow.) 


AST weck the Czar gave his assent to a new law 
which revolutionises the position of married 
women in Russia. The Russian wife was not 

in such a humiliating position as the German wife—for 
the Russian law (outside Poland and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces) has long recognised a married woman’s separate 
estate, which the well-to-do woman can dispose of with- 
out asking her husband’s permission, thus being able to 
transact business and engage in trade on her own 
account. Yet the millions of wives without separate 
estate had but scanty economic independence. A wife 
could not even obtain a passport without her husband’s 
sanction, and was consequently unable to travel, or to 
take a lodging, without his permission, or even to dwell 
apart from him. A separated wife was always liable to 
be brought back to her husband’s house by the police. 
For a whole generation the Holy Synod has successfully 
Opposed any legal separation of husband and wife. 
Divorce was (and still remains) a difficult and costly 
business, out of the question for ninety-nine per cent. of 
Russian households. Where husband and wife chose to 
live apart, the wife without separate estate was unable 
legally to acquire property, to set up her own business, 
or even to enter into a wage contract. 

The new law practically sets free the separated wife. 
It gives her full liberty to travel and enjoyment of 
property, even if she is under age. She will apply for 
her Own passport. There will be no judicial order for a 
restitution of conjugal rights and no summary bringing 
back by the police. An aggrieved wife may obtain a 





judicial separation for rudeness, violence, dishonesty, 
immorality, dangerous illness or loathsome disease in 
her husband; with the right, if she is the aggrieved 
party, to the custody of her children, and, where 
possible, to an order on the husband for alimony. 

What, in the light of this great step onward in personal 
liberty, can we report as to the Woman’s Movement in 
Russia ? 

First in date comes the demand for educational 
opportunities. Already in 1859 a brief spell of Liberalism 
opened to women the lecture-rooms of the St. Petersburg 
University and of the Medical Academy. During the 
troublous years that followed all such opportunities 
were closed. Not until 1878 were even privately 
established higher courses for women allowed, though 
when the Bestjuschewski courses were opened 800 
students joined at once. Not until 1897 was the first 
medical course opened to women, and it was only with 
the outburst of freedom in 1904 that the regulations 
became fully effective ; though meanwhile hundreds of 
women, without diplomas, without recognition, and 
without payment, were using their medical skill to aid 
the poor in the prevalent epidemics of enteric. The 
Universities are still closed to women, but in all the 
large cities there are institutions of higher education for 
women,* supported partly by State funds and partly by 
the local authorities. 'Women thus gain access to quite 
advanced medical, legal, biological, and philological 
courses. They can study agriculture, engineering, and 
architecture, as well as dentistry, midwifery, and nursing. 
There are already practising in Russia no fewer than 
8,000 women doctors—being far more than in any other 
country in the world—many holding hospital appoint- 
ments; an even larger number of women dentists ; and 
over 200 women lawyers, who are denied the right to 
practise law, but are employed as clerks in banks and 
offices where a legal training is appreciated. Women 
are in demand as agricultural administrators or expert 
advisers (agronomes) and as civil engineers. In the 
commercial schools alone the women students number 
80,000 (12,000 in Moscow). The number of women 
teachers in the elementary schools (87,000) exceeds that 
of men (70,000), and is growing fast. The number of 
women employees on the railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and postal services is very great ; whilst most of 
the agricultural and a great deal of the factory labour 
falls to them. 

With all this freedom to work, and to be exploited, 
the Russian woman has not the slightest share in the 
legislation by which she is bound. For a whole genera- 
tion the women’s fight for political freedom was but 
part of the general revolutionary movement. It is 
unnecessary to describe the zeal and devotion with 
which thousands of women sacrificed themselves, slaving 
away at the work of propaganda and organisation, 
going to the gaol and the gallows, or enduring the 
horrors of the long march to Siberia, like the men. The 
Russian movement specifically for woman suffrage 
begins only with the present century. In 1905 and 
1906, in the general outburst of freedom, no fewer than 





* Open freely only to Christian women. A law restricts the number 
of Jewish students to 5 or 10 per cent. 
Jewish women to Universities in other countries. 
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89 separate local societies of women, numbering 
altogether 9,000 members, joined to establish an 
“Association for Woman Suffrage.” This rapidly 
spread from one end of Russia to the other, and 
secured the support of more than one political party. 
With the reaction all this was swept away. In 1909 a 
new “ League for Woman Suffrage ’’ was formed at 
St. Petersburg on a non-party basis, and this spread to 
Moscow in 1910, and to Charcow in 1918. Its member- 
ship is small and its task difficult ; but it makes progress, 
and is influencing opinion. Women’s claim to vote is 
also supported by the more powerful ‘ Association for 
Defence of the Rights of Women” at St. Petersburg, 
and by many philanthropic and social organisations of 
women all over the country. 

It is some evidence that the long-continued educa- 
tional campaign, the women’s devotion to the revolu- 
tionary cause, and the rmiore recent suffrage agitation 
have not been in vain that practically all the “ progres- 
sive’ parties of Russia include in their programmes 
complete equality of rights for men and women. 
Motions for redressing the special legal grievances of 
women are frequently discussed in the Duma. The 
new law which accords personal freedom to the married 
woman is one outcome of these discussions. The 
Labour Party has boldly demanded adult suffrage. 
Even the “ Centre” Party, the so-called ‘* Octobrists,”’ 
has supported equality of sons and daughters in inherit- 
ance, admission of women to practise as lawyers, to the 
State examinations entitling to degrees, and even 
woman’s franchise (but only for female heads of house- 
holds) for the local committees for regulating the sale of 
alcoholic liquor. 

Women heads of households already possess an indirect 
vote at municipal and communal! elections, in that they 
may depute a male member of their family to vote for 
them. During the past few months great meetings have 
been held in St. Petersburg and Moscow to urge women 
to take part in these elections. A widespread agitation 
is being set on foot by the League for Woman Suffrage 
to obtain votes for women in the forthcoming revision 
of the electoral system by the Duma. 

What will be the issue of the struggle ? No combatant 
can be without hope of victory. But how soon the 
Russian women will emerge triumphant from their 
fight no one can foresee. We live in a country of 
arbitrary power, of unexpected surprises, of impossi- 
bilities that become accomplished facts. It may come 
almost at once, it may take decades. But we are assured 
in our inmost souls that, sooner or later, freedom must 
come to the women of Russia, for they are already 
striding on to their goal. 


STUDIES IN COLLECTIVISM 
I.—UNPROFITABLE UNDERTAKINGS 


AN any general rule be found limiting State or 

( municipal activities to a definite class of under- 
taking? Every proposal to extend municipal 
activities meets with opposition, and it might be thought 
that some fundamental criterion could be discovered 
whereby one could decide whether any given class of 
undertaking came rightly within the sphere of the State 


or municipality, or belonged inalienably to that of private 
enterprise. I have been unable to find any such 
general principle, unless it be that of threatened self- 
interest. Some people urge that State or municipal 
undertakings should be limited to services relating to 
public health, such as the provision of water. But 
they fail to realise that their theory is consistent with 
the nationalisation (or municipalisation) of the medica] 
service and the municipalisation of the milk supply, the 
bread supply, and the drug stores. 

Another section of opinion makes a _ distinction 
between services of a public nature and ordinary 
commercial and industriai undertakings: it admits the 
desirability of the community working what the 
Americans term “ public utilities,” such as water, gas, 
electricity, and tramways. At first sight this contention 
does appear to contain a germ of common sense, the 
underlying, although unexpressed, idea being that these 
are public services because they involve the use or dis- 
turbance of the roads, which are already public property. 
But if the roads were not already public property, the 
question would not arise. A milkman uses the com- 
munal road and in the course of a year damages it 
without “ making good ” the damage he causes, whilst 
the gas company (where the gas supply is still in the 
hands of a company) has to repair any damage it causes 
to the roads. And that these differences are adventi- 
tious or national is shown by the fact that, whereas in 
the streets of London anyone is perfectly free to run a 
service of omnibuses, in Paris a concession has to be 
obtained for the running of omnibuses in the same way 
as for the installation of a tramway system, and the 
city stipulates that it shall receive a share in the profits. 
We see, therefore, that in the United Kingdom the 
omnibus service is regarded as a commercial under- 
taking, whilst in France it is treated as a public service. 

A common view is that services which, from their 
nature, may be regarded as unprofitable, belong to the 
domain of State and municipal enterprise, but that 
ordinary commercial and industrial undertakings should 
be excepted therefrom. This view is based upon a fallacy 
which it is worth while laying bare. Many people would 
acquiesce in the statement that drains, sewers, public 
lavatories, and the like are naturally unprofitable under- 
takings. The fact is that what to one generation is an 
ordinary commercial undertaking is by the next genera- 
tion regarded as appertaining rightly to the State or 
municipality as a service which has to be furnished 
without a profit—in fact, a loss which must be considered 
a necessary burden upon the community. Just as a 
sociologist, looking round the world, finds among the 
diversity of races all forms of society, from the primitive 
tribal system to the highly evolved organisation of the 
modern State, so we can look round the world and find 
services which in one country are regarded as unprofitable 
undertakings which should rightfully be carried on by 
the community, but which elsewhere are considered 
to be ordinary commercial undertakings. 

In support of this statement I appeal to no less an 
authority than the Official List of the London Stock 
Exchange. Under the heading of ‘“ Commercial and 
Industrial ” will be found the securities of the Rosario 
Drainage Company and the Valparaiso Drainage Com- 
pany. The latter has some £300,000 of British moncy 
invested in the drains of the capital of Chile; but as the 
Rosario Drainage Company is a larger undertaking and 
equally instructive, that one only will be examined here. 
The Rosario Drainage Company has no less than £800,000 
of British capital invested in the drains and sewers of the 
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city of that name, which is the second largest town of the 
Argentine Republic, having a population of over 220,000. 
The Company has a seventy years’ concession for the 
provision of drains and sewers within the boundaries of 
the city, the municipality reserving the right to ex- 
propriate the said drains and sewers after twenty years 
for such sum in cash as would, at 6 per cent., produce 
an amount equal to the net profit of the preceding year. 
The citizens of Rosario are compelled to connect their 
houses to the Company’s drains, and the Company's 
profits during the last three years, after allowing for 
interest and redemption of debentures, were as follows : 


Year ended 30th June, 1911 a £14,968 
- a an 1912 £16,646 
és or ine 1913 ee £21,234 


It appears, therefore, that we have it on the authority 
of the London Stock Exchange Official List that the 
Rosario drainage system is a commercial undertaking ; 
end the above figures show that it is fairly profitable. 
What one would like to know is at precisely what 
point a drainage system is rightfully to be regarded as 
a necessary but unproductive undertaking belonging to 
the domain of municipal! activities. Let us look forward 
a few years to the day when the Rosario municipality 
exercises its right and buys out the Company. At the 
present moment the householder pays, let us say, £2 a 
year for his use of the Company’s drains, and the Com- 
pany pays a dividend. When the municipality takes 
over the drains it may continue to charge the house- 
holder £2 per annum, and, after providing interest on 
the money it has borrowed to buy out the Company, it 
will still have a big surplus with which it can gradually 
extinguish the entire debt. But suppose it reduces the 
sewer rate from £2 to 30s. per annum, and has no surplus, 
but just meets the expenses of the service plus the 
amount it has stipulated to set aside each year for the 
redemption of the debt incurred on the purchase of the 
drainage system. Then, I suppose, it becomes nominally 
an unproductive undertaking which should rightly be 
carried on by the municipality, although the guess may 
be hazarded that there will be some municipal reform 
party or the other in Rosario which will complain of the 
heavy rates and will compare municipal administration 
of the drains (with no profits) with the former excellent 
management under the Company, when profits of 
over £20,000 per annum were earned ! 

Or let us take another example. It is doubtful if 
even Mr. Harold Cox would urge that profits should be 
made out of the public conveniences in our city streets 
or that they should be commercial undertakings run by 
private enterprise. Yet in France and Belgium many 
of these necessary structures are commercial under- 
takings run by private enterprise, and the Société des 
Chalets de Nécessité, which owns the public lavatories of 
Paris, has for several years paid dividends of no less 
than 20°83 per cent. on its capital of 2,519,100 francs. 

Emit Davies. 


Correspondence 
POOR LAW CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 

Sm,—I cordially agree with you as to the need for improve- 
ments in connection with out-relief to children. Usually more 
adequate out-relief is necessary, and often more supervision is 
also needed. The suggestion that the Local Government Board 
Should inspect the out-relief children is, in my opinion, a good 
or bad one according to the method adopted. 





If the present Poor Law inspectors are charged with the duty, 
they will probably be swayed by their antipathy and the preju- 
dices of L.G.B. against out-relief, and advise the Guardians to 
“offer the House,” with the result of robbing some of the 
mothers of their children, and of driving other mothers (who will 
do anything rather than lose their children) to semi-starvation 
or worse. This will reduce pauperism, but the lot of the children 
will be infinitely worse than it was before L.G.B. had “ inspected ” 
them. 

For an account of the ghastly results of refusal of out-relief, 
I may refer to the Report to the Royal Commission by Miss 
Harlock (Appendix, Vol. XXI., pp. 60, 61 [Cd. 5074], 1910, 
price 3d.). Also the inspectors have quite enough to do with 
inspecting the workhouses and other Poor Law institutions, 
and in supervising the treatment of the inmates—if they 
would only do this effectively; and I do not suppose they 
know much about the care of children. Ordinary assistant 
inspectors appointed by L.G.B. would probably be no better. 

I believe the best solution would be for the L.G.B., under the 
powers given them by 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76, s. 46, to require 
every Board of Guardians to appoint at least one woman relieving 
officer, who should be skilled in health visiting and understand 
the management and care of children. The above section 
authorises the L.G.B. to define the “ qualifications’ which 
they may think necessary for the office. In this way there will 
be a far better prospect of helpful visiting and supervision than 
could be expected from the L.G.B. inspectors, who (it will be 
remembered) are stated in the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission (p. 93) to have been appointed without any “ special 
qualifications.” 

In some cases the woman relieving officer might be a ** whole- 
timer ” ; in others, a health visitor of the town council, or some 
other qualified person who has another occupation might be 
nominated. She might also receive applications for medical 
relief from women and for children ; this in many cases would be 
a great boon. 

I think it would be a distinct advantage to associate, at least 
in the smaller towns, the officials of the town councils with relief 
of this description. The children would be viewed as citizens, 
rather than as paupers. This plan also would facilitate, where 
necessary, the repairing and cleansing of insanitary houses, the 
provision of new houses, and the feeding of school children.— 
Yours, etc., J. Turopore Dopp. 


CONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Eggleston sends to your issue of April 4th what he 
describes as a reply to mine of January 10th. But it is, in fact, 
on an entirely different point, and does not therefore meet mine. 
It is devoted to advocating “ a White Australia * and elaborating 
clearly and forcibly the objections to Asiatic immigration. But 
I did not attack the policy of ** a White Australia,’ nor support 
Asiatic immigration. To me that is an open question on which 
I hold no clear opinion, and I follow with friendly attention 
Mr. Eggleston’s arguments. 

What I did say, and do see clearly, was that the way to achieve 
a White Australia is by immigration laws, not by soldiers. I said 
that drilling was not necessary against the Japanese coolie or 
Chinese laundryman. We have here the old out-of-date con- 
fusion between conquering a country and peopling it. They 
have never been quite the same even in the days of Attila or 
William the Conqueror. They have little or no connection 
now. Physical force has long been a waning factor in success. 
Germany governs some East and West African districts, but 
she utterly fails to colonise them. She peoples, but does not 
govern, large tracts in the Middle West and in Argentina. No 
white country, least of all a part of the British Empire, fails to 
enforce what immigration laws it chooses. Until Australia 
fails to do so she need not think of international diplomatic 
action, to say nothing of war. Japan does not resent such laws 
if she is treated with ordinary respect. There is, however, some 
reason to fear that conflict may be provoked from our side. 
If so, it would be in proper historical sequence. For the only 
modern case I remember in which a nation has been economically 
invaded by troops was our own forcible opening of the Chinese 
Treaty Ports and the cession of Hong Kong. These Opium Wars 
are the most disgraceful episode in our history during the nine- 
teenth century. But there is little in common to the two cases. 
Australia’s ports are not closed as China’s were; nor is the 
supposed economic invasion from Japan one with moneyed 
interests and the Indian Opium Revenue behind it. Japan 
would not go to war to get rid of her own labouring population, 
which she prefers to keep at home or in her own dominions. 
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Where Mr. Eggleston touches on military matters, his argu- 
ment leads to the keeping of a fleet, not an army. How could 
the compulsory levies prevent the bombardment of a port ? 
He also appears to think that conscription ceases to be con- 
scription if it is voted at the polls. He forgets France and 
Germany, and every other conscript country which has a Parlia- 
ment. Again, the Defence Acts, as a single issue, have never 
been before the country on their merits. They have simply 
been planks in both party platforms hitherto. His 98 per cent. 
of supporters seems illusory as tested in a recent New Zealand 
by-election, and from the fact that, with 122,000 boys drilling, 
21,000 have been prosecuted for refusing it and 3,300 have been 
sent to civil or military prisons. Where you have to prosecute 
one boy for every six who attend, the Act can only be called a 
failure. A corresponding proportion at home would give us 
88,000 boys in detention, representing much popular feeling. 

Your correspondent calls voluntary soldiers ** mercenaries.” 
The word has hitherto been reserved for soldiers who serve for 
pay another State than their own. It is said to be poor-spirited 
to engage and pay soldiers—that is, to treat soldiering as the 
work of trained experts. Such, however, it has become in 
modern times, like other callings. We need no more all be 
soldiers than all grow corn and all build houses, callings at least 
as essential to our welfare as fighting.—Yours, etc., 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. Joun W. GRAHAM. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—May I call the attention of your readers toa matter of 
great public importance which is at present before Parliament ? 
The Wesleyan and General Assurance Society is promoting a Bill 
in the present Session of Parliament seeking incorporation and 
further powers. This society is an old friendly society, and is 
still subject to the provisions of certain Friendly Societies Acts, 
and it is also a society subject to the provisions of the Collecting 
Societies Act 1896. It is claimed on behalf of all the industrial 
holders of policies in the society by certain policyholders that such 
industrial policyholders are ‘“‘ members” of the society within 
the meaning of that term as used throughout the whole body of 
friendly society legislation, including the Friendly Societies Acts 
to which the society is admittedly subject, and within the meaning 
of the term ‘* member ”’ as defined in the latest case decided on 
the subject—viz., the case of Pitman v. The City of Glasgow 
Friendly Society, in which judgment was given by Lord Anderson 
(the Lord Ordinary) in the Scottish Court of Session as recently 
as January 14th last. The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
in a Supplementary Report to the Treasury on the Bill dated 
March 2nd, 1914, supports this contention. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the proposed Private Bill, by 
Clause 2, defines the term “‘ member ” of the society in such a 
way as to shut out from membership in, and governance of, the 
society all the industrial policyholders in direct conflict with the 
meaning of the term “* member ” as used in the Friendly Societies 
Acts and the Collecting Societies Act ; and in subservance of the 
whole theory and foundation of friendly society legislation, which 
involves the right of all members of a society subject to such 
legislation to a voice in its management and affairs. That this 
is a matter of the gravest public interest is proved by the fact that 
in 1918 over 1,300,000 industrial policies had been issued by this 
society. These industrial policies assured £15,143,980, as against 
ordinary policies amounting only to 72,725 insuring £4,206,213. 
Nevertheless, powers are sought by the proposed Bill to enable 
the directors to distribute, if they think fit, the whole of the 
large profits earned by the industrial policies (which the Chairman 
of the society admitted to the House of Lords Committee to be 
two-thirds of the whole) among the ordinary policyholders and 
sickness policyholders, of whom there are only 1,940. Further, 
the society seeks power to establish new branches of insurance 
business in all classes (of which it has no prior experience), and 
to devote its reserves and resources to establishing these busi- 
nesses anywhere in the world. 

It is to be hoped that those of your readers who are members 
of the House of Commons will make it their duty to look into the 
matter, and upon being satisfied as to the above facts to oppose 
the Bill.—Yours, etc., W. J. WeNHAM. 

11 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

April 14th, 1914, 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 
To the Editor of TuE NEw STatEesMAn. 


Sir,—I should like, if you can spare me the space, to make a 
few comments on the recent decision of the L.C.C. compelling 
their women doctors to resign upon marriage. This decision 





has been severely criticised as unjust to women (which it is), but 
it is also exceedingly unjust to men. In these days of “* limited ” 
families it is often unnecessary for a wife to remain at home, 
and there is no more real reason why a man should support an 
able-bodied woman in idleness than why a woman should support 
aman. Our present system throws the burden of the household 
entirely upon the man, and thus makes marriage quite needlessly 
expensive, the result being that thousands of middle-class men 
cannot marry at all, while other thousands can only marry when 
well advanced in middle life. Moreover, these men include 
many of the most valuable members of the community ; almost 
all first-rate intellectual work, whether in literature or in philoso- 
phy, in scientific research, in invention or in art brings, as arule, a 
most inadequate pecuniary reward. We enforce celibacy upon 
our most valuable men, and, eugenically considered, it is a 
suicidal policy. 

Nor is this all! There are large numbers of married couples 
who decline parentage on the ground (often warranted) that they 
cannot afford to support and educate children. There, again, it 
might easily be afforded if the wife were allowed to make a fair 
quota towards household expenses, but she is not allowed. The 
system, by penalising marriage, inevitably tends to produce 
illicit relations. Imagine a couple in the following circum- 
stances, all of them quite common: (1) That the man cannot 
afford to support a family ; (2) that the woman considers it 
immoral to be “ kept” for sexual purposes only ; (3) that the 
woman is compelled to resign her profession upon marriage. 
Is it not obvious that, with such reasons, the couple may easily 
feel themselves justified in forming an illicit union ? 

I think that such illicit unions would be a grave menace to 
society, but they are certain to arise if we persist in penalising 
marriage.—Yours, etc., Lin1AN WINSTANLEY, M.A. 


Aberystwyth. 
WRITING FOR MONEY 
To the Editor of Toe New SrTatEesMAn. 


Sir,—May I tentatively suggest that virulently, because be- 
neath so fair and smooth a surface, there works a woolliness of 
thought in last week’s remarks of your enterprising contributor, 
and my personal friend, Solomon Eagle? Pleased to discover an 
absence of cant in so successful a writer as Mr. Arnold Bennett, he 
holds up that example to us all. Mr. Arnold Bennett has con- 
fessed that he writes for money in the sense that he measures the 
amount of energy he puts into the work he is at by the amount 
of cash to be paid ; the artist holds up his eyebrows in horror ; 
Solomon calls the artist a humbug. 

In an ecstasy of anti-sentimentality, Eagle sweeps o'er the 
whole realm of literature and, sparing not even Keats, who more 
than any other was inspired by “ art for art’s sake,” finally lays 
down as proof that all are as Mr. Bennett, that “ production 
springing from the mere impersonal joy of creating a beautiful 
thing ” is rarely met with. Steady, Solomon, please. Surely your 
logic has gone astray. Mr. Bennett has said that in order to 
make money he has written in a particular way in which he would 
not have written if he had not wanted to make money. Writing 
springing from the impersonal joy of creating beautiful things 
is rare because such feeling is not the most fruitful of creation : 
such writing is “ art for art’s sake.’ But here we have arrived 
at the question of what makes a person want to write certain 
words, which is not the same as the question whether he will write 
different words from those he wants to write—whether, in short, 
he will ** write down.” 

Solomon says no one would be content to write a masterpiece 
and bury it in the earth without getting any credit for it at all. 
Of course not. Nor would a man on a desert island talk much if 
there was no one to listen. That is beside the point. The desire 
to say things implies the existence of someone, if only one, to say 
them to, and naturally most people hope for as much credit and 
money for their masterpieces as there are in the world. You may 
even quench your desire to write your masterpiece if you know 
you will get no money for it ; further, the offer of money may even 
stimulate you to look about for something you want to write 
about. . Obviously what made me want to write this letter 
was not the desire for money, but the desire to clarify an impres- 
sion that even Solomon can nod, and what caused that desire 
itself I cannot tell. On the other hand, I understand that 
Rasselas was written in nine days to provide money for the 
funeral of the author’s mother, and that Dostoieffsky wrote serials 
for dear life and to pay his gambling debts. But no one suggests 
that once Rasselas got going its author modified the logical current 
of his artistry to suit the public taste. If Solomon claims that 1 
this sense writing springing from the mere joy of creating beautif 
things is rare, then I think he is proved wrong a million times. 
If, on the other hand, he claims that all he means is that to every 
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writer money is a consideration, then I think he has said much 
more: actually, and also by implication. By implication, for he 
has taken Mr. Bennett’s book as text, and in it Mr. Bennett says 
that he intended at least to write his novels to please his own and 
not a coarser taste, but that the high compact was torn up, 
ignored. This is to confess definitely to what is commonly known 
as “ writing down for money,”’ and there have been very many 
authors who, unconsciously perhaps affected by their audience, 
have not consciously written other than as they have thought and 
felt. Of course Mr. Bennett’s work shows more signs of an effort 
to say what he has thought and felt than does that of many less 
honest authors. .. . 

To conclude, in the life of a writer money may play one of two 
parts, or a mixture of both. Solomon says: “ A great deal of very 
fine art has been produced for money.” This means that the need 
for money stimulated the artist, or that he sold the work for 
money ; it cannot mean that the money made the writer write 
what he didn’t want to, for in that case his work could not have 
been fine art. Secondly, Solomon says: “ If a man has to earn 
money by writing, he has to write for money.” Unless this is 
tautologous, it means he must write something he knows is false— 
i.e., write down. To the extent to which money makes a man do 
this it detracts from his value as artist.—Yours, etc., 

LEONARD INKSTER. 


Miscellany 
ANATOLE FRANCE: A DIALOGUE 


ROWLING round the room during one of those 
pauses in talk which the wise converser is in no 
hurry to bring to an end, I noticed on my new 

friend’s shelves a long row of French books, some bound, 
some backless, some new. Half of them were by the same 
author, Anatole France. ‘“ Ah,” I thought, * so decided a 
preference argues a love of the light touch, of irony, of 
masterly precision in literature, and in life not improbably a 
belief in pleasure. I will talk to him about La Révolte des 
Anges.”” * 

“I like looking at other people’s books,” I began, “ for 
as some profess to tell character from handwriting, so to 
me any library when it is not too large wears a particular 
physiognomy, one I instinctively identify with its owner's. 
I surmise that you are not a religious man; that religions 
and such philosophies as transcend sense provoke in you, if 
not hostility, at any rate a tender inquisitive contempt, 
which at aggression on their part might blaze into a most 
unsceptical, anti-religious zeal.” 

“You are a Sherlock Holmes.” 

“You are not a Watson, so I need hardly explain I 
deduced it from that row of lemon-coloured volumes, which 
begins with Les Desirs de Jean Servien and ends with La 
Révolte des Anges. 1 saw you had all Anatole France on 
your shelves, and I ran my eye, too, over your philosophers. 
Hume was there, but where was Berkeley? You have 
even a Mandeville, but I see no Bishop Butler. There is 
Montaigne, but where is Pascal? Here? Yes, the Pensées 
—but edited, I notice, by Voltaire. No German books 
appear except Heine, no modern moralists except * the author 
of Erewhon’; and the shelves are crowded with books on 
hagiology, myths, and primitive custom. The physiognomy 
of your library is not hard to read. La Révolte des Anges is 
full of the author’s characteristic reflections on religion and 
human nature. Did you enjoy it ?” 

“Enormously. No beliefs of mine were wounded by its 
mockery of the God of the Old Testament and of a cosmology 
which begins with a war in heaven. The angel Areade’s 
discovery from reading in the library of the Comte 
d’Esparvieu that Javeh was a mere Demiurge, who had 
imposed on mankind and usurped the title of Omnipotent 
and Creator, was no news to me. The large ‘ Discourse on 
Universal History’ of the archangel Nectaire, though no 


* La Révolie des Anges. By Anatole France. Calmann-Levy. 3fr. 50c. 





doubt as one-sided in its own way as Bossuet’s, pleased me. 
I sympathised with the generous impulse of the fallen angels 
to depose the Demiurge, and I cannot say too strongly how 
well the discretion of Satan’s refusal to reign instead chimed 
with my own convictions. You remember, when the plans 
of the fallen angels in Paris were complete how they found 
him, the Arch-Fiend, the Liberator, the Consoler, the 
beneficent Lucifer-Dionysus, reclining on black cushions 
embroidered with gold flames in a wild garden high above 
the Ganges, ‘full of sweet grapes and laughing apes, where 
at his feet lions and gazelles lay down together, and en- 
twined in trees domesticated serpents turned towards him 
friendly eyes.’ You remember how, in his dream, Lucifer 
triumphed, what consternation upon earth followed his 
victory, what apprehension among the devout, and what 
disastrous changes then overtook his own character; how 
he began to listen with delight to his own praises, to regard 
suffering and death as the happy results of his omnipotence 
and sovereign goodness, to condemn intelligence, to abhor 
curiosity, to wrap himself in mystery, and to turn deaf to 
the sweet flute of Nectaire, wisest of the angels, who piped 
of Nature; how, in short, the characters of Usurper and 
Deposed became reversed; how Satan declared himself a 
jealous god, delegating infallibility to his Church, authorising 
it to enforce conformity and dictate morality; how the 
successors of the Apostles, receiving such orders, prostrated 
themselves with joy and relief, thinking they heard a 
familiar voice ; and finally how Satan woke in a sweat of 
horror at this awful presage and positively refused to take 
action. The pith of Anatole France’s philosophy is in the 
concluding passage: * Does it profit "—so it runs— if men 
reject the harsh Demiurge, but do not listen to the friendly 
demons who teach the truth, Dionysus, Apollo, and the 
Muses? As for us, spirits celestial, demons sublime, we 
have destroyed Ialdabaoth, our tyrant, when we have 
destroyed in ourselves ignorance and fear. And Satan 
turned towards the gardener: “ Nectaire, you fought beside 
me before the beginning of the world. We were conquered 
because we did not know that victory is Understanding, and 
that it is in ourselves and in ourselves alone Ialdabaoth 
must be attacked and destroyed.” ’ The flute of Nectaire! 
My master has always listened to its melodics. His style 
dances to it. To listen to Nature is to believe in the wisdom 
of pleasure, and of all modern writers he is the one who has 
championed her most openly. Poor Pleasure, like the 
Venus of the cross-roads, she has many secret votaries, but 
those who address us with authority are chary of speaking 
up for her in public. Perhaps they think she is already 
persuasive enough, or perhaps they imagine it adds to their 
prestige to appear superior to her. But my master does 
not think so. He believes she is twin-sister to Wisdom and 
that Kindness is her daughter. He has quarrelled with 
Christianity and fought the pride of Stoics and Ascetics 
for her sake, and laughed at the prodigious demands of 
Romantics. 

“He did not want to quarrel with the Church. In the 
preface to Les Noces Corinthiennes, as long ago as 1876, 
he confessed that for bim there was no certitude out- 
side science; but he added: ‘ Je me suis donné l’illusion 
des vives croyances. C’eit été trop manquer du sens de 
Vharmonie que de traiter sans piété ce qui est pieux. Je 
porte aux choses saintes un respect sincére.’ All the 
sentimental epicurean in him must have prompted him to 
maintain that attitude of serene detachment: ‘ qu’importe 
que le réve mente, s'il est beau?’ But for my part I am 
glad his Renanian pose of treacherous benevolence broke 
down. There are shades in contempt, and it is more respect- 
ful even to mock religion than to patronise it. When Paul 
Bourget’s Disciple came out, marking a rift in the once 
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young generation of 1870, it awoke in my master all the 
eighteenth century that was in him—the century which 
really did trust to pleasure and reason. Then came the 
Dreyfus case, and that turned him into what you infer I, 
too, might become, a thorough anti-cleric, making him an 
equalitarian socialist into the bargain. He has always had 
the exquisite airs of a dilettante, but he is really a fighter. 
In old days he was a retiarius throwing a silken net, now he 
sometimes fights with a sword; that is the only difference. 
From the first it was his daintiest pleasure to tell religious 
stories with an elegantly impious point. And hear how the 
young men talk of him to-day in France; they call him 
the most seductive and the most subversive of anarchists. 
It is true; and is it a compliment ? Well, you can spend a 
lifetime in proving it is not. Note, he has seldom told a 
story which does not suggest an idea as well; for him even 
to describe is to explain; and if ever a story fails in his 
hands, it is because this idea is trivial; his art never fails 
him. His grace, subtlety, brevity—and brevity is the 
politeness of authors—are servants always of some thought 
he would insinuate or some intellectual curiosity he would 
His books, it is said in disparagement, are books 
written in a library. He writes from what he has read 
more than from what he has seen. But what matter where 
inspiration comes from? Swinburne found his best poems 
between the leaves of books; while it is only too likely Sir 
Edward Arnold travelled to India for his Light of Asia. 
Besides, how much of the charm of his pictures from life 
actually depends upon secing things through the window of 
learning, of his humour upon his watching men and women 
with a mind’s eye occupied also with past civilisations. 
He remembers what men were yesterday and the day before ; 
yes, and even cons ago. When M. Bergeret allows his 
attention to wander from Madame Bergeret to the copy of 
Freud’s dictionary which she had thrown out of the chair, 
he reflects that, highly differentiated as these two groups 
of matter appear, diverse indeed as are their natures and 
purposes, they had, the dictionary and the lady, once 
floated indistinguishable for innumerable ages, unconscious, 
seattered particles of oxygen and carbon in the chaos which 
produced them both; ‘formes défectueuses ect parfois 
imparfaites,’ one so full of errors, the other so full of spite ! 
To proclaim Anatole France a master among creative 
imaginations is to claim for him too much in one direction 
and to overlook his finest faculty. He has the nimblest 
fancy that ever ran on the errands of reason. Like Mon- 
taigne, he is discursive and abounds in negations; like 
Sterne, he moves forward by digressions. As a novelist he 
execls rather in details than broad effects; the short story 
is the form to which his delight in a subtle and graceful 
precision is most appropriate, and he follows his own good 
genius when he turns the novel into a series of episodes and 
a bundle of reflections. As a historian he never ceases to 
be a philosopher. He loves the marvellous as a toy to play 
with, but he detests it when it may be taken seriously. 
The servile rhetoricians who follow gaping at the heels of 
greatness are his contempt. His aim is to humanise heroism, 
not to throw it into lonely, incomprehensible relief. In this 
last book he has humanised even angels and archangels.” 

“Yes, what about his lubricity ? La Révolte des Anges 
is full of it. His critics complain he cannot write a book 
without each chapter ending with a ‘ coucheriec.’ ” 

“* Perhaps they are too frequent. But I who would not 


rouse, 


have Sterne without his ‘ stains ’ or Shakespeare reformed— 
would you ?—cannot pull a stiff upper lip over such scenes. 
I relish in them the author’s method of conveying by his 
omissions more than the boldest by their descriptions, and 
such scenes which rouse an amused or fantastic complacency 
rather than lust in the reader seem to me to have a value 





moralists overlook. The whole question of decency is a 
more complex one than is generally allowed. I have. 
though no approver of pornography, caught a kind of dancing 
freedom of the mind I would not have foregone from passages 
morals must condemn. In any case sensuality is an integral 
part both of the talent and the propaganda of Anatole 
France. His delectation in these episodes is neither irrelevant 
to his purpose nor, as his enemies assert, mercenary. His 
enemy is asceticism. I wonder if he knows that poem of 
Blake’s, ‘ I went to the garden of love’; he would like it : 

And I saw it was filled with graves 

And tombstones where flowers should be ; 

And priests in black gowns were walking their rounds, 

And binding with briars my joys and desires. 
There is an essay in La Vie Litteraire in which he describes a 
visit to a museum stuffed with specimens of every form of 
life and his feclings in coming across in the furthest hall a 
statue of Venus, ‘ placée 14 comme le symbole de la force 
invincible ct douce par laquelle se multiplient toutes les 
races animées. ... Comme sineerement,’ he says, ‘ je 
croyais avoir surpris le plan divin.’ ” 

“Ah, such interpretations of ‘le plan’ are familiar to 
me, and sometimes I suspect them to be superficial. Listen 
to a preacher of the opposite camp, and if you do not approve 
sentiment, you will at least admire the sentence: ‘ For 
Nature, green as she looks, rests everywhere on dread 
foundations, even we farther down; and Pan, to whose 
music the nymphs dance, has a cry in him that can drive 
all men distracted.’ ” 

** But we must not be afraid. Listen to the music and you 
too will join the dance of nymphs.” 

“But if I have a club-foot or bow legs? Epicurus’ 
gospel has little comfort for the sick, sorry, ugly, unintelligent. 
It is no answer to say they ought not to exist: they are the 
majority.” 

* Yes, that is the most formidable argument the Christians 
and Stoics use against us Pagans and Epicureans. There 
is much to be said about it, much on both sides. Since the 
year is young, suppose we spend it in discussing this together. 
But look you, if those who really love life for its sweetness, 
like Anatole France, are seldom the last to recognise the 
claims of others who are excluded from the feast.” 

Joun RAVENSHAW. 


JOURNALISTE 


E stood on the steps of the Grand Hotel, Cettinje, 
talking to the hall porter. He was a tall, well- 
made fellow, but his appearance was unkempt. 

Little ends of hair hung over the back of a high, unclean 
collar, leaving on his coat a faint watermark of scurf. One 
could see he had shaved the day before, but his face did not 
look as though it had been washed that morning. It was 
quite a clean face, and it is hard to say why it should have 
given such an impression; possibly because—though the 
morning was young and cool—his nose shone. 

His manners with the hall porter were unpleasing. The 
latter was not the modern product that has lost all individual 
dignity, but a man of Montenegro, dressed in the national 
costume, with a revolver thrust through his handsome sash ; 
a grave, courteous person, incapable of crawling after tips. 
The young man was bombarding him with questions, holding 
him by his sash and tugging at it to emphasise his points. 
Presently, seeing me, he turned and said ‘‘ Good morning,” 
with a strong German accent. 

I nodded coldly. 

“* Vat do you zink of zis ? ” he asked, snatching the man’s 
revolver from his sash. ‘“‘ I think you ought to be shot with 
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it,” I nearly said, for, knowing how proudly serious the 
people of Montenegro are about their right to carry arms, I 
could imagine the old fellow’s feelings. However, I did not 
rebuff him. I examined the revolver with interest, and 
accepted it as a pretext to strike up an acquaintance. It was 
a wet day. I had already twice walked round the town of 
Cettinje. There were only four other people in the hotel— 
two school-masters and a young French couple in the most 
irritating stage of their honeymoon. 

After I had restored the revolver to its owner, the German 
pulled a Browning from his hip pocket. This he held with 
the muzzle pointing at my left eye while he explained the 
mechanism to me. When I discovered that all the while the 
magazine was charged, I spoke to him about the proper way 
to handle weapons. However, he misunderstood me, and 
asked : 

“ Vat good is a revolver if eet is not loated ? ” 

I said I did not see much reason for having one at all. 
Whereupon he hinted that he travelled often alone in strange 
places. ‘* To-morrow I go to Podgoritza,”’ he said. 

“What are you going to do there ?” I asked in surprise. 

“T am going to try to cross ze frontier and get into 
Turkey.” 

“ That sounds rather exciting.” 

“It may be. But cet is dull alone. 
me?” 

I hesitated. The journey was over a long, uncomfortable 
mountain road and likely to prove a goose-chase. With 
affairs as they were, I doubted our being allowed into Pod- 
goritza, much less across the frontier. However, he made 
light of my objections, and said that anyhow we would go to 
Podgoritza and see what could be done from there. I agreed 
to start with him at eight the following morning. 

“ Tell me,” I said before we parted, “ why is it you want 
to go to such parts ?” 

“For my papers. I am journaliste.” 


Vill you come viz 


I shall never forget him as he appeared the following 
morning. He was wearing a light khaki jacket of semi- 
military cut, a pair of riding breeches (in which it would have 
been quite impossible for any man to ride), bright new leather 
gaiters, and a panama hat. His pockets were stuffed with 
notebooks, pencils, maps; a camera was slung over his 
shoulder, and he carried in his hand a little hide riding whip 
with a long green tassel. I was convinced that on the frontier 
he would be shot by whoever happened to see him first, 
Montenegrin, Turk, or Revolutionary. His confidence and 
good spirits were wonderful. He dug me in the ribs, in- 
spected the horses, and slapped his right-leg gaiter with his 
whip until it came undone. 

“ That is upside down,” I pointed out, as he was refasten- 
ing the gaiter. 

“No. Ach, yes; zank you.” He put it right. “ Oh, 
I do feel zo ’appy when I am dress like this!”” He stood up 
beaming. 

A vision came to me of long hours in a grimy office in some 
German Fleet Street, and I had not the heart to make any 
further criticisms on his appearance. 


. . . . . . 


Adventure is exciting to anticipate, delightful to look back 
upon, but the actual moments of its durance are seldom any- 
thing but anxious. The bustle of the start and the early 
morning ride through the mountains, brown and gold and 
blue with autumn, almost made me forget the object of the 
journey. It was not until we came to the last pass and saw 
Podgoritza lying below in the dry hard plain that I remem- 
bered my friend’s intentions. ‘‘ Where is the fortress you are 
going to visit ? ” I asked him. 





“* Over there.”’ He pointed to some mountains rising from 
the plain on the other side of the town. They were veiled 
here and there with white wisps of cloud and had a curious 
black, frowning air. 

“Is that why they are called the Accursed Mountains ? ”’ 
I asked, for it certainly seemed curious that they alone in all 
the landscape should catch no light from the sun. 

“ No; it is because zey are always thief and murder there.” 

We rode into the town in silence. 


Having left our horses at the inn, we went into the market 
place, where Ludwig quickly collected a crowd of malodorous 
Albanians by unfolding his camera. In the midst of this 
crowd he left me while he visited the Turkish Minister. 

I was still trying to explain to an old gentleman whose 
photograph had been taken that there was no picture of him 
ready at the moment when he returned. He was rather 
crestfallen. The Minister had told him that from the 
Turkish point of view there was no objection to his crossing 
the frontier, but that the Montenegrin authorities would not 
let him through, as they said it was too dangerous. He had, 
in fact, applied and been told he could not leave the town at 
all in the direction of Turkey. It seemed, therefore, that our 
journey had come to an end, as there were only two bridges 
over the frontier river, and both of these were held by Monte- 
negrin troops. After sitting some while thinking moodily, 
he jumped up, seized his hat and whip, and dashed off. Pre- 
sently he came back, waving two permits triumphantly. “ I 
haf been to the Commandant of troops,” he explained, * an’ 
I tell him that reason he will not let me cross ze frontier is 
because he fear if I talk to Turks I will discover the part his 
soldiers take in the massacre. I tell him zat if I am not 
allow to go, I write my papers saying Commandant Pod- 
goritza so frighten what may be discover about the way his 
men behave that he allow no one to go into Turkey. He very 
angry and give me permit at once.” 

Our day across the frontier was exciting. Ludwig was 
untiring. He succeeded in getting into the Turkish fortress 
and in getting out again. ‘“ He is a good fellow, the Com- 
mandant,” he said, when he returned from the interview, 
“angry at first, but laugh when I say I am journaliste and 
would like to take his photo. Turks are all good fellows. 
He would not answer questions about fighting though. I 
will have to invent, I suppose.” 

After dinner (safely back in Podgoritza) Ludwig insisted 
on a walk. He took me through the Turkish quarter of the 
town. The walls of the houses glowed soft white in the moon- 
light and the mosque wore a quict air of mystery. 

“‘ I love ze Orient,” he said, throwing back his head. 

For a while he gave himself up to the queer strain of 
poetry that his ferret-like nature so completely hid, but a 
remark of mine about Eastern writings brought him back to 
himself. 

“ Style,” he said, “ you have only one writer with great 
style in England. Now my article . . .” 

He outlined its prospective contents, The outpost line ; 
the quict plain where the first big battle would be fought (and 
was); the Malissori eating their dinner and tending their 
wounds after an early morning fight ; the visit to the Turkish 
fortress in the Accursed Mountains. 

“ Ah—Accursed Mountains! I will make that word ring!” 
he said conclusively. 

I listened to the projected article with deep admiration, 

“ By the way,” I asked, when he had finished, *“* who is 
the great English stylist you spoke of ?” 


‘“* Herr Garvin,” he answered. ArTHUR MILLs. 
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Drama 
PYGMALION 


YGMALION ? It looked like a misnomer. The 
story of Mr. Shaw’s play on the face of it was that 
of an artist who turns a live girl into a work of art, 

and then by a considerable effort of self-control refrains from 
falling in love with her! It is an exhilarating, amusing, and 
often a deep comedy, and it is admirably interpreted at His 
Majesty’s. Like all good comedies it is full of criticism of 
life ; in this case criticism of social barriers and distinctions, 
of the disinterested yet ferocious egotism of artists, of genteel 
standards, of the disadvantages of respectability, of the con- 
trast between man’s sense of values and woman’s, and of the 
complexity and misunderstanding which a difference of sex 
introduces into human relations, however passionately one 
of the two may resolve to sink the He and She. During the 
course of the story, light—and sometimes it is a penetrating 
ray indeed—is thrown into all these corners of life. I hardly 
know how to tackle a play which bristles with so many points, 
especially as I must confess that I am not certain I under- 
stood the play as a whole. Has it an idea or does it simply 
bristle ? The merriment of intellectual antics is in it; the 
wit of penetration : “* the difference between a flower girl and 
a duchess is not how she behaves but how she is treated ”— 
there is a good deal in that comment upon manners. Mr. 
Doolittle (so admirably played by Mr. Gurney) is Mr. Shaw’s 
most amusing achievement, in his Dickens vein of exaggera- 
tion. Doolittle (if he were a horse he might be described as 
by High-Spirits out of Social Science) is the philosophy of 
‘“* the undeserving poor,” incarnate and articulate. He does 
not exist ; but he is sufficiently like a type to make one fancy 
Nature may have been aiming at him. 

All the minor characters are well drawn. Henry Higgins 
is an extremely interesting study ; Eliza is excellent, but she 
is interesting chiefly from her situation—a flower-girl who 
after six months’ training at the hands of Higgins, the professor 
of phonetics, can be passed off in society as a lady. That, of 
course, is the story, the simple circumference of the play ; but 
where does the centre of interest lic? In the relation 
between Pygmalion-Higgins and Eliza-Galatea ? I thought 
so while I was in the theatre, and my feelings at the end of the 
play were in one sense highly flattering to the dramatist, to 
his power of entertaining and interesting, for when the 
curtain fell on the mutual explanations of this pair I was in 
a fever to see it rise on Acts VI. and VII.; I wanted to see 
those two living together ; I wanted to get to the point which 
I conceived was still ahead. Afterwards I grasped what I 
now take to be the idea: there was point in the title Pyg- 
malion after all; the statue did become alive ; Acts II., IIL, 
and IV., during which Eliza was being moulded into a lady, 
were not the miracle, but merely the chipping of the statue 
itself from the rough block ; but in Act V. something hap- 
pened, she had got a soul, and therefore the play was really 
over. I felt inclined, however, to credit myself with un- 
common penetration when I discovered what had happened 
to Eliza in the fifth act. Perhaps when I read my fellow 
critics I shall discover that what I found with effort was 
quite obvious to them. In that case I retract in advance 
the criticism that Mr. Shaw has huddled up his climax, and 
failed to arrange the perspective of the dialogue so that the 
mind is led easily up to the central point. Now the last act 
is, and is not, a love scene; Pygmalion-Higgins, like other 
Shavian heroes, is running away from passion, and Sir Her- 
bert Tree acted admirably his nervousness, his dread of even 
touching Eliza lest the floods of irrational emotion should be 
released in himself. The experiment is over; it has been a 
triumph for his art as professor of phonetics; Eliza has 








passed through the stage of talking like a flower girl with a 
mechanical meticulous pronunciation (Act III.); she has 
become, both in the matter as well as the manner of 
her conversation, indistinguishable from a born lady; 
Higgins has won his wager. She has run away from 
him because she has found intolerable his tyranny and his 
disregard for her as a human being with feelings (Act IV.), 
All along she has shown a spaniel-like docility and gratitude 
which he has never thought of recognising. He has fagged 
her about right and left; she has become useful, almost 
necessary to him in practical ways; but the more she tries 
to please and touch him the more harshly impersonal he 
becomes. But when she runs away he is frantic to get her 
back. The question is on what terms; he won’t offer her 
anything more than he gave her before and does not under- 
stand at first that she only wants to be treated like a human 
being. Then she turns on him; threatens to his dismay, to 
go off to his rival with all the secrets of his art; in short, 
shakes him off and stands on her own feet as an independent 
human being. The statue has become alive, during the six 
months’ hard training she had acquired the outward signs of 
self-respect, but she never had the inward reality till this 
moment. Henceforward she is a person he can reckon upon, 
and his fear of her disappears. That I take it is the theme 
of the play. 

Higgins is called a professor of phonetics, but he is really 
an artist—that is the interesting thing about him, and his 
character is a study of the creative temperament. We have 
met him before in an early novel by Mr. Shaw; he is Mr. Jack 
the composer in Love Among the Artists. The gesture with 
which Higgins flings money at Eliza in the first act after 
browbeating her, the chivalry and roughness of it, is a repeti- 
tion of the scene at Paddington when Jack gives Gwendolen 
all the money he has in his pockets, to whom, by the bye, 
he also subsequently taught clocution, bullying her into per- 
fection and bitterly disappointing and puzzling her by 
treating their relation, which had begun so romantically, 
as a sternly matter-of-fact impersonal one the moment she 
become his pupil. Jack thought only of the job in hand. 
If, on the one hand, he treated her as though she were a 
machine he had to get into order, on the other, when he had 
made her a fine actress he no more expected gratitude from 
her than he did from the paper on which he had written a 
sonata. Higgins behaves in the same way to Eliza. Like 
Jack he has a total disregard of people’s feelings, he is out- 
rageously inconsiderate, and yet he is most human. His 
impatience is the impatience of the artist who only asks 
Heaven for peace to devote himself to his work. Sir Herbert 
Tree’s acting was delightful at all points where the comedy 
rests on the comedy of anyone so incapable of self-control as 
Higgins teaching deportment ; he did not, I thought, bring 
out forcibly enough the violent sincerity of the character. 
The professor has that absolute self-dependence, that 
attractive combination of egotism and disinterestedness of 
artists with creative force in them. 

Act IV. is the most dramatic of the five. The three of them 
have been out to a fashionable dinner; Eliza has been 
perfect. She is to all intents and purposes a lady. The 
two men begin talking, Eliza sits apart. They are trium- 
phant and tired. What a grind it has been—oof! it’s over 
at last, what a blessing, what a triumph! While they are 
talking like this in her presence, there she sits, stony, 
miserable, stunned (how good Mrs. Patrick Campbell was !); 
Higgins has not the smallest inkling of what all this drilling 
and training has cost Eliza herself, or how hard she has tried 
to learn. It has been hard enough work for him chipping 
the statue out of the block, but the marble itself has suffered 
more. 

Desmonp MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UBERT BLAND died suddenly on Tuesday. He 
had written for this journal regularly since its 
first issue, and by none will his loss be felt more 

severely than by his colleagues on THE New STaTESMAN. 
They alone know how much throughout the past twelve 
months they have benefited by his inspiration and criticism. 
But his collaboration with them was only a brief episode in a 
long and full career. Bland was with William Morris in the 
early days of the S.D.F.; he was one of the early leaders 
of the Fabian Society and for a long time its treasurer ; he 
was one of the seven authors of the famous Fabian Essays 
in Socialism—a volume whose influence on English 
Socialism can scareely be overrated—his fellow essayists 
being Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Sir Sydney Olivier, 
Graham Wallas, Mrs. Annie Besant, and the late William 
Clarke. As a journalist, writing over his well-known 
pseudonym of “ Hubert,” he wielded until the day of his 
death a very considerable influence over the working classes 
of the North; and, besides his political and critical work, 
he published volumes of graceful essays which showed what 
he might have done had he “ spread ” himself less. 
* * * 

In these pages he appeared solely as a reviewer of novels, 
and in some ways he was a unique reviewer of novels. There 
are men who can review the higher kind of novels well, and 
there are men who can write good reviews of the lower kind. 
But the former, if presented with anything they consider 
not to be fine literature, will dismiss it with contempt, and 
the latter are too frequently incapable of appreciating really 
first-rate books. Bland’s friends, knowing (for example) 
that his chief passion in fiction was Henry James, would ask 
how on earth he could take an interest in what they con- 
sidered the rubbish he constantly read. The reason was a 
natural catholicity of taste. He had a strong taste for pure 
literature; but he got pleasure from any efficiently told 
story, and he had an inexhaustible interest both in the craft 
of telling a story and in human nature. The result was that 
he judged each book not by standards to which it did not 
pretend, but by the standards of its own class. If he got a 
good highway romance, a good “ thriller,” a good murder 
mystery, a good detective tale, he enjoyed them as such and 
praised them as such, and did not waste his time protesting 
that Turgeneff was much more elevating reading. And the 
failures entertained him by making him exercise his wits 
at discovering where and why they failed. With the 
exception of that eminent Cambridge philosopher whose 
name I need not mention, there can have been no man in 
England who read as many novels as he did with such 
gusto. 

* * * 

But he was very nearly omnivorous in literature, and very 
nearly universal in his interests. Telescoped together, I 
remember fragments from the last few conversations I had 
with him in that beautiful old house at Eltham to which his 
infirmity latterly confined him. He sat, leaning on his 
stick; a heavily built, square-set man, with white hair, 
lined face, military moustache, and strongly pugnacious 
mouth and jaw. He talked very clearly, enunciating in 
his high, emphatic voice modern theories of trade-union 
organisation. He spoke of the latest philosophers, whom 
he had been reading, with the conclusion that Kant and 
Hegel had not been thrown quite completely in the shade. 
He had been re-reading Ferrero and Tacitus, and he main- 
tained with amusing ferocity that Tacitus had misled 
century after century concerning the characters of the carly 





Tacitus, he argued, was as violent a partisan as 
Junius, and a most obvious liar. People had thought that 
because he had a style he must be reliable. But in reality 
he had shamelessly blackened the characters of honest men 
like Tiberius. Anyone who will refer to Tacitus on Tiberius 
will see that this is not mere wanton paradox; for if one 
looks beneath the surface one finds that several of the things 
that the historian mentions as illustrations of the Emperor’s 
despicable character may well have been to his credit. 


Much may depend on the way the thing is put. 
* * * 


Ceesars. 


This is a trivial illustration of an independence of mind 
which must have struck everyone who came into close 
contact with Hubert Bland. In intellect self-reliant, in 
temperament half artist, half man of the world, he had some- 
thing in common with every man he met, and everything in 
common with none. He was a good man to work with, and 
as tolerant as he was dogmatic; but he never accommodated 
his views to suit convenience. Most of his political friends 
were at issue with him on one or more questions ; as Socialists 
of his generation went, he was unorthodox on Imperialism, on 
militarism, on feminism, on religion. But on economic and 
political issues generally, on the other hand, he became con- 
stantly more extreme. If I may use the rather misleading 
term that has recently become prevalent, he was a “ rebel ” 
with a profound reverence for tradition, and an international 
Socialist with a belief in the English race. 

* * * 

He had known for years that his heart might kill him at 
any moment. And the year before last he went almost 
stone blind. It was the cruellest thing that could have 
happened to him, but he braced himself to it with characteris- 
tic courage. His gaicty and his zest for life remained 
undiminished. He could no longer go out; he had to feel 
his way from room to room; his books had to be read to 
him, and his articles he had to dictate. The last of them, 
which appears on the next page after this, was finished a 
few minutes before his death. 

Sir Sidney Colvin, to do him justice, was somewhat 
apologetic about presenting the world with the three “* new ” 
works by Keats which appeared in Thursday’s Times 
Literary Supplement. “I personally,” he observes, 
““ {should not] have greatly regretted their loss, or that of 
much else of kindred quality that has already been printed ” ; 
but he feels that, in view of current editorial practice, he 
should “ put them at the disposal of future editors desiring 
completeness.” It is easy to say that he should have left 
the job to somebody less scrupulous ; but, speaking candidly, 
I have never known a man who, whatever his conscientious 
scruples, could have resisted the temptation to print unpub- 
lished works by Keats, had such come in his way. The two 
fragments are rubbish. The single complete lyric is a 
graceful magaziney trifle marred by those appalling phrases 
“then your hand No soft squeeze for squeeze returneth,” 
and “* Squeeze as lovers should,” but there is no reason to 
suppose that the mature Keats would not have burnt this 
poem had he come across it. 

* * * 

But some of the new letters were well worth rescuing, 
especially those from Woodhouse and Taylor. Taylor, who 
was Keats’ publisher, informed his partner of a conversation 
he had had with Blackwood about the fatuous review which 
had appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. Taylor was enraged. 
He thought Keats “ a man of real genius, a gentleman, nay 
more, one of the gentlest of human beings”; and all 
Blackwood would say about the savage attack by his critic 
was: “ Oh, it was alla joke; the writer meant nothing more 
than to be witty.” SoLoMON EAaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Dodo the Second. By E.F. Benson. Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. 
Modern Lovers. By Viota MeyNeELL. Martin Secker. 6s. 
It will be mildly interesting to see whether the great 
popularity achieved by Mr. Benson’s Dodo the First will be 
accorded to his Dodo the Second. I incline to think it will 
not. Of Dodo there were many imitations and not a few of 
them were almost, if not quite, as good as the original ; 
so the public appetite for that sort of novel has during these 
last twenty years probably been satiated even if it has not 
become jaded. Still, Mr. Benson may quite possibly 
succeed in reviving it, for he has lost none of his craftsman- 
ship, his right hand has forgotten none of her cunning ; that 
one recognises before one has read more than half a dozen 
pages of this novel. Dodo the Second is quite as interesting, 
quite as amusing, quite as well written as was Dodo. If its 
reception be less enthusiastic, that, will be not because Mr. 
Benson has changed, but because the times have changed. 

When the story opens Dodo the First is a woman of forty- 
five, “* big, beautiful, vital,” a woman whose appearance no 
more indicates her age than does that “ of a sunlit wave 
breaking on the shore, or of a wind that blew from the sea.” 
It is significant and reminiscent of her that immediately on 
her first entrance she asks for a cigarette and for something 
to drink and declares that she is hungry. She is staying at 
her ‘* cottage’ in North Wales by the sea. She was firm 
on its not being in any sense a house, “ because if undesirable 
guests proposed themselves, no one believed you if you said 
your house was full, whereas it was clearly credible that a 
cottage might be so crammed that people really were sticking 
out of the windows.” With her were staying her divorced 
husband, a Hungarian prince, her and his daughter Dodo the 
Second—otherwise Nadine—and a lot of young people, 
Nadine’s friends, her ‘‘ clan,”’ as she called them. Mr. Ben- 
son seeks to intrigue his readers about Nadine by a descrip- 
tion of her boudoir: 

It opened out of her bedroom on one side, which was convenient, 
and out of the drawing-room on the other. This, too, had its advan- 
tages, for it was thus an easy meeting-place for those who wished to 
drop in for a little more conversation after bed-time had been officially 
proclaimed. The official proclamation of bed-time, it may be remarked, 
was designed to get rid of bores. . . . The sitting-room at this period 
was completely black with regard to the colour of the carpet and the 
walls and the ceiling, and to be alone in it was like being in a family 
vault, but, practically speaking, this never happened. This funereal 
colouring was Nadine’s latest plan, and since it was her latest, it was 
necessarily a very recent one. She had observed that when it was 
all white people looked slightly discoloured, like London snow, whereas 
against a black background they seemed to be of gemlike brilliance. 


It was clever of Mr. Benson to tell us about that room, for 
the ordinary person cannot help but be a little curious con- 
cerning a young woman who receives her intimates in a room 
completely black. It is so original of her, isn’t it ? 

The talk of Nadine and her friends is often—I think I might 
say mostly—amusing. They set up for themselves a fairly 
high standard of conversational brightness, to fall much 
below which meant ostracism from the clan. ‘ They used 
to say ‘ Move with the Times.’ Now we move instead with 
the Daily Mail.” That is the sort of thing that Nadine 
sometimes said. At other times she was less happy, less 
pointed : 


** I barked my knees on those foul rocks,” said Berts. 
** Barking them is worse than biting them,” said Nadine— 


which was rather feeble of her. She ought to have thought 
of something better than that or have held her tongue. 

In attempting to write a novel with two heroines, Mr. 
Benson has essayed a feat rather beyond his powers. When- 
ever Dodo appears upon the same scene with her daughter 


Nadine seems to become tenuous, almost to vanish: she is 
so much the smaller, the less vital. She is essentially rather 
an ordinary sort of young woman, considering ber parentage. 
It was very ordinary, indeed, of her not to realise that she 
was in love with Hughie until she had seen him imperil his 
life and break his bones in an athletic and gallant deed of 
rescue. Dodo, on the contrary, is throughout exceptional. 
Mr. Benson evidently has experienced great difficulty in 
keeping her for long out of his mind and in allowing his 
readers to lose sight of her for a few pages. He even compels 
his reader to accompany her to the bathroom when she takes 
a hot bath ; he insists that it was a very hot bath, perfumed 
with verbena. 

Before she slipped into the hot, aromatic water, she wiped the 


sweat from her forehead. She splashed the steaming water over her 
back, wriggling a little at the touch of it. 


I cannot think why Mr. Benson gave us that bathroom 
incident. Nothing whatever hung upon it, and it is surely 
not unusual for ladies to take hot baths. Oh, she was 
tremendously vital was Dodo! On the occasion of her 
third marriage she walked up the choir of Westminster 
Abbey, leaning on her latest husband’s arm, singing a hymn 
tune “ very loud and occasionally incorrectly.” At the first 
dance she gave after her wedding she led the cotillion with a 
youth of twenty or thereabouts ; and what a lark it was! 

At the end, a skirmishing section of the band preceding, they danced 
through the entire house, from cellar to garret. They waltzed through 
drawing-rooms and dining-room, and up the stairs, and through 
Dodo’s bedroom, and through Jack’s dressing-room, where his pyjamas 
were lying on his bed [Berts put them on, en passant], and into cul-de- 
sacs and impenetrable servants’ rooms. And somehow it was Dodo 
all the time who inspired these childish orgies. Those near her saw 
her ; those behind danced wildly after her to catch sight of her... . 
Sometimes it was she shrieking, ** Yes, straight on,” sometimes it was 
her laugh-choked voice saying, ** No, don’t go in there ” ; but the fact 
that she was leading them, with her nursery fender, and her vitality, 
and her ropes of pearls, and her complete abandon to the spirit of 
dancing, with Berts for partner in Jack’s pyjam1s, made a magnet that 
it was impossible not to follow. 


When her second husband threatened to shoot her third 
husband, she walked quietly up to the would-be assassin and 
tore the revolver from his shaky hand; immediately there- 
after she did the most vital thing of all. She, at the age of 
forty-six, gave birth to a lusty son. I do not think it likely 
that we have seen the last of her. There seems to be no 
reason why what Thackeray did with Beatrix Esmond Mr. 
Benson should not yet do with Dodo. 

Should Miss Meynell ever acquire the same degree of power 
of penetrating into the depths of human character which she 
already possesses of observing and portraying its super- 
ficialities, she will stand a very fair chance of finding a front- 
rank place among writers of fiction. Nothing could well 
be better in its way than her presentation here of the Ruther- 
glen family, father, mother, and daughters ; of their exterior 
aspects, that is. When they are doing the sort of things 
which we, had we been there, might have seen them do, and 
saying the sort of things which we, had we been within sound 
of their voices, might have heard them say, we are pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth of it all. When she trices to 
show them to us thinking and feeling, conviction wholly fails 
us. Only just now and then docs one get a veritable glimpse 
inwards, as one does, for instance, when Mrs. Rutherglen, on 
learning of her daughtcer’s relations with Bligh, says in a 
bitter soliloquy : 

“It’s a bit too hard. You go along carefully and never indulge 


yourself, and then your own daughter comes and heaps just as much 
shame on you as if you’d enjoyed every kind of wickedness yourself.” 


Mr. Rutherglen is a quite excellent portrait. Miss Meynell 
has evidently noticed how a selfish, rather stupid, tyrannical 
man behaves in the bosom of his household, noticed his ges- 
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tures, the way he sits in his armchair, the tones of his voice, 
and has faithfully described them here ; the result is a man. 
But when she analyses, as she analyses Effie, the outcome of 
the analytical process is that a girl who began by being a 
real girl slowly loses almost every semblance of reality. 
All that Miss Meynell sees with her own unaided vision we, 
too, see as clearly as she does; it is only when she uses the 
microscope that things get blurred. So long as her charac- 
ters remain unanalysed—that is to say, for about half the 
book—they remain interesting, though not likeable. We agree 
entirely with Effie and Millie in hating their father and in 
despising their mother, and we share also their dislike, sus- 
picion, and distrust of one another. I wonder whether Clive 
Maxwell, the beautiful diver, who was sexlessly in love with 
both the girls, and with whom the girls were, not sexlessly, 
in love, is really what reviewers call a “ woman's hero.” 
Certain it is that he is of a type which many women writers 
delineate lovingly or, at any rate, with unction; and I am 
not at all sure that Miss Mcynell realises how detestable he is. 
There are sympathetic touches here and there which give 
rise to doubts. I wonder, too, whether it was by design or 
by accident that Miss Meynell made both Effie’s lovers 
accomplished divers ; and if it was by design, I wonder what 
exactly the design was. It is never revealed. The cata- 
strophe in the last chapter does not explain it; Bligh might 
quite as easily have fallen off a roof. 





Huspert BLanp. 


OUIDA 


Ouida. By Exizasern Lee. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The representative element in a work of art,” we have 
been told lately, “‘may or may not be harmful ; always it is 
irrelevant. For, to appreciate a work of art we need bring 
with us nothing from life, no knowledge of its ideas and 
affairs, no familiarity with its emotions. Art transports us 
from the world of men’s activity to a world of xsthetic 
exaltation.” This most recent of esthetic gospels represents 
—if the horrid word may be used—if not the aim, the per- 
formance of Ouida. The author of Moths and Puck was, in 
words, an expressionist long before any theory was formu- 
lated by Mr. Fry; she had all the Cubist’s distaste for 
photography, and, oddly enough, she shared the rather prim 
and conventional outlook of the Italian Futurists. There 
is nothing surprising in this. Frequently enough it happens 
that long after some artist has been displaying his talent in 
new directions, the theorist and critic comes later and con- 
structs a formula. To the modern hot-gospellers we com- 
mend this life of Ouida by Miss Lee—a work which displays 
Ouida as an exponent, not merely in her books but in her 
life, of a theory of art which the youth of a new century 
fondly imagines to be new. 

Ouida—Maria Louise Ramée was her representative name 
—was born in 1839 ; her mother, Susan Sutton, was a native 
of Bury St. Edmunds ; her father, Louis Ramée, was a French 
refugee who discreetly disappears from his daughter’s life 
shortly after her birth. The circumstances of her childhood 
could hardly have been more fortunate. A child less sensitive 
and with less of natural genius than Ouida might well be 
revolted at the common littleness of the life at Bury St. 
Edmunds, at the nods about her absent father, at the 
shaking sympathy dealt out to her “ poor dear mother.” 
A girl far less romantic and less emotional than Maria Louise 
would have been intrigued at the rumours of her mysterious 
father, his friendship with Louis Napoleon, his strange 
offices on the Continent, his possible death in the Commune 

of 1871. Whatever else life was, it was not, Ouida decided, 





the existence led by spinsters at Bury St. Edmunds ; that 
So in fancied love 


had not enough of colour or of vigour. 





affairs, reminiscent a little of Marie Bashkirtseff, and in short 
stories, modelled on those of George Lawrence, she began to 
make herself a life of her own. The thing soon assumed a 
reality beside which the actual careers of other people 
vanished altogether. Ouida’s early work—Strathmore, 
Chandos, Under Two Flags, and Tricotrin were all written 
before 1870—was accepted by a hypnotised public just as 
similar imaginative fantasies are accepted to-day. It is true 
a real peer, Lord Strangford, wrote a satirical review of her 
stories, hinting that the British nobility were neither so 
magnificent nor so extravagant as shown in Strathmore or 
Chandos. It is possible that Lord Strangford was right as 
to his facts. But the facts notoriously do not matter. 
Ouida was accomplishing no task of mere representation ; 
she was transporting her readers to a world of “ esthetic 
exaltation.” For long she continued to do so, and did it 
with increasing success. Under Two Flags and Moths would 
alone keep her memory alive, for from them, as from no other 
novels, the student may learn the real significance of high 
life, the true form of that astonishing beauty which has no 
relevance to anything but itself, and no standards which are 
not self-imposed. Her life was as her books. Whether in 
London, at her famous salon in the Langham, where she 
entertained gentlemen who were invited to “ smoke and 
drink as if you were at the club; talk as if you were in the 
smoking-room there ; never think about us”; or at Flor- 
ence, where she scandalised the nobility by her passion for a 
gentleman who failed to return it, and the peasantry by her 
inordinate love of dogs, Ouida never took heed of ordinary 
life or its emotions—or, it may be said, its debts. Her 
generosity, like her anger, was superhuman, and, like her 
vanity, never satisfied. She had the poorest opinion of most 
of her contemporaries, including Tolstoy ; but she could be 
charming to younger men, and enthusiastic about their work. 
Thus, quite late in life, she took trouble to express her 
pleasure at the work of Mr. Frank Harris and Mr. Charles 
Marriott, and she was the first English critic rightly to 
appreciate Gabriele d’Annunzio, 

Miss Lee, in writing about Ouida’s long residence in 
Florence, complains that “ curiously enough there was one 
side of Florentine society, the literary and artistic side, in 
which Ouida took no interest whatever. Although she 
would put herself out of the way to seek the acquaintance of, 
and then to entertain lavishly, some statesman or ambassa- 
dor, or a member of some great aristocratic family—but 
even these had to be brought to her—such persons as John 
Sargent, the painter, Maclean the sculptor, Eugene Lec- 
Hamilton, Vernon Lee, Mary Robinson, Paul Bourget, all 
living in or frequently visiting Florence, she entirely 
ignored.”’ Miss Lee hints that Ouida was a snob. Of course, 
exactly the reverse is the case. The daughter of Susan 
Sutton, clever woman as she was, had no illusions about the 
superior intelligence of artists and authors. She frankly pre- 
ferred to talk to men and women of affairs ; and knew that, 
for her purpose, a good gossip with a duchess was worth 
weeks of heart-to-heart talk with esthetic philosophers or 
minor poets. Her complete lack of snobbery is shown in her 
charming relations with the Italian peasantry and her inti- 
mate knowledge of them. Here, indeed, she forsook her 
post-impressionist method. The stories about Italy, stories 
which appeal most to the old-fashioned among us, have all 
the charm and certainty of naive and natural art—art 
which secks to ennoble life rather than to smash it. It is 
true she treats the peasant a littie too much as if he were a 
scenic property, something that goes well with olive-trees 
and campaniles and Calvaries; but there is, too, plenty of 
humanity, plenty of shrewd observation and of intelligent 
affection, in such books as Signa, In Maremma, and The 
Silver Christ. 
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Ouida’s critical work occupies an odd position in her life. 
There is little doubt that its external motive-force was, in her 
own mind, a kind of personal vanity. She felt that she was 
Ouida, and that, therefore, her opinions on the Boer War, on 
Mr. Chamberlain, on Queen Victoria, on the muzzling of dogs, 
on vivisection, on Mr. Gladstone, were worth stating and 
worth hearing. One knows the final value of such opinions : 
those great empty, swelling verdicts by “ persons of emi- 
nence.” It is part of the patriotic self-confidence of humanity 
that we like to have a Prime Minister’s view of an earth- 
quake or an Archbishop’s verdict on the plague: we hate 
taking our “ acts of God” neat. Now, while the manner 
of Ouida’s statements on public affairs is frequently absurdly 
augural, the opinions themselves, unlike those of Pinchbeck 
and Platitude, are generally astonishingly shrewd. Her 
essay on Chamberlain is bitter—vulgar, if you will—but it is 
almost alone in stating the danger of substituting a com- 
mercial for a political standard. Her attacks on Queen Vic- 
toria may be spiteful and a trifle gawdy, but they are a 
refreshing contrast to the indiscriminate eulogy generally 
bestowed on that sovereign. Her views on more general 
subjects such as muzzling and vivisection fail through her 
incapacity to generalise. When politicians or scientists 
think of “ dogs ”’ and, say, of tetanus, Ouida could only see 
poor “ Whisker ” being tortured or “ Tasso’s ” body on the 
rack. Still we have plenty of politicians, and few enough 
people who can be really appreciative about individual 
animals ; and Ouida must not be grudged her extravagance 
about dogs. No doubt many literary generalisers will hasten 
to say that in this refusal to see a “* problem” she was 
typically feminine. Perhaps she was. Certainly her chief 
masters in this, as they were in the art of invective, are 
Carlyle and Ruskin. Like them, she burned over individual 
injustice and cruelty; like them, she was inconsistent and 
occasionally absurd ; and, like them, she contrived always to 
act as if life were more important to her than art, and so 
achieved an eminence in both of which our more cautious 
practitioners, who live so sparsely, may yet be envious. 


ee 


A LAND CAMPAIGN MANUAL 


The Ownership, Tenure and Taxation of Land: Some Facts, 
Fallacies, and Proposals relating thereto. By the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Tuomas Warrraker, M.P. Macmillan. 
12s. net. 

This astonishing book contains 574 pages and perhaps 
280,000 words. It is not, as the author says in the preface, “‘a 
work of original research *” ; and apparently he changed his 
mind in the middle of writing it, with the result that it starts 
in one direction and ends in another. 

Sir Thomas Whittaker set out with the laudable intention 
of smashing up the Single Taxers intellectually and morally. 
Part I., Chapter I., line 1 opens with Henry George, and for 
a good while the author pursues his pleasant way, kicking 
aside as he passes the logical futilities and historical errors 
with which the San Francisco prophet supported his case. 
The proposition that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer arrests the author’s attention, and he calculates 
and analyses the national income with much acuteness. 
Then the subject begins to grip him and to display his 
peculiar ability. Sir Thomas Whittaker has almost a genius 
for knowledge. In the dark ages of the Temperance agita- 
tion, when the United Kingdom Alliance and the Good 
Templars held the field, before Rowntree and Sherwell 
reduced the problem to science, the Mr. Thomas Whittaker 
of those days was the one man who knew the facts of the 
subject. And now anybody who wants to learn the history 
of Land Tenure in this country, the truth about enclosures, 


about the Land Tax and a dozen other subjects of misunder- 
standing and controversy, will find it in this volume better 
than anywhere else. Sir Thomas has read the right books 
and found out what they mean. He has, it is true, a weak- 
ness for the late Duke of Argyll, a drawing-room philosopher 
much esteemed a generation ago, and he quotes Professor 
Marshall as if that admirable classic were the last word in 
economics. But against these faults must be set the virtue 
that he leaves severely alone those seductive but misleading 
guides, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond. Occasionally Sir 
Thomas, moved by the moral fervour of the Single Taxers, 
turns aside from his cold, clear, and convincing analysis of 
historical fact to work up ethical enthusiasm for his case ; 
but his “ unmitigated dishonesty and barefaced fraud ” 
applied to the “ confiscators ” of land hardly rings true from 
the pen of an ardent advocate of confiscation of the monopoly 
value of liquor licences, and his defence of the inconsistency 
is mere misuse of words. 

Then Sir Thomas tackles the incidence of rates, and satis- 
fies himself that the landlord pays most of the rates as it is, 
and the rest of them must be paid by the tenant, whatever 
happens. Here again he trounces the Single Taxers in fine 
style, proving that they argue according to their audience, 
that the same rate is paid both by the owner and by the 
occupier, and that both (if they have votes to give) will 
benefit by the panacea ! 

Finally, overborne by the spirit of the age, Sir Thomas 
forgets his fallen foe, and takes up the well-worn theme of 
Wages Boards, rural housing, and land courts. Here what is 
needed is not historical knowledge and logical acumen, but 
experience of things not written in books, and _ political 
foresight. Sir Thomas has no “ feel” for the land: he 
regards it as a producer of rent, not of cattle and root crops, 
of wheat and “ seeds”; whilst his whole-hearted advocacy 
of Wages Boards is excellent, that most important project 
is no more a panacea than the Single Tax, and however the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may have blundered over land 
values, he is too capable a politician to suppose that the evils 
of rural housing can be remedied without vigorous and novel 
State interference. 

If Sir Thomas Whittaker had carried out his original 
intention, formulated probably at the time of the Hanley 
Election, which the Single Taxers deemed their battle of 
Hastings, this book might have been popular and valuable. 
But it is too big, too thorough, too shapeless to be widely 
read. Of course every Land Campaigner ought to study it, 
but the cold, clear reason of its statements is calculated to 
take some of the fire out of the orator’s rhetoric, and Mr. 
Lloyd George would have lost much applause and escaped 
many newspaper controversies if he had submitted his 
speeches in advance to his most critical supporter, the author 
of this volume. 


JEWISH & MOHAMMEDAN MYSTICISM 

Jewish Mysticism. By J. Anexson, M.A., D.Lit., Principal 
of Aria College, Portsmouth. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Secret Doctrine in Israel: A Study of the Zohar and 
its Connections. By A. E. Warre. With four illus- 
trations. Rider. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Mystics of Islam. By Reynoutp A. Nicnoxson, M.A., 
Litt.D., Hon.LL.D. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cabala, or Jewish Mysticism, is a subject which is prac- 
tically terra incognita to English readers. Half a century ago 


a volume on the subject was published by the late Dr. Gins- 
burg. Some material for a study of the subject can also be 
gleaned from C. D. Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
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ture and the English editions of Graetz’s History of the Jews 
and of Steinschneider’s Jewish Literature. More recently, 
twelve years ago, the author of one of the books at present 
under notice, Mr. A. E. Waite, published the first of a trilogy 
on the Cabala, The Doctrine and Literature of the Kabalah. 
This list practically exhausts the record of English literature 
on the subject. In these circumstances there was plenty of 
room for the small volume which Dr. Abelson has contributed 
to “ The Quest Series,” which the well-known theosophical 
writer, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, is editing for Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons. Both for those who know something of Jewish 
mysticism and for those who do not, but wish to, an intro- 
duction to the subject such as Dr. Abelson’s must prove 
extremely useful. Dr. Abelson has had a very difficult task 
imposed upon him. He has had to deal with a subject 
which not only to the man in the street, but even to the man 
in the study, has hitherto been a sealed book. The very 
literary terms on which he has had to a considerable extent 
to rely for his medium of expression prima facie convey no 
meaning to the majority of his readers. Despite these 
difficulties, he has written a book which will do much to 
make clear to the ordinary educated mind the essentials 
of Jewish mysticism, and has supplied a much-needed 
introduction to a little-known subject by surveying the 
mystical clements in Talmudic, Rabbinic, and Cabalistic 
literature. In the words of the general editor of the series, 
he has made “ accessible to the general reader, in simple 
terms, the results of his careful enquiry, based on the re- 
searches of the best Jewish scholars, and reinforced by his 
own wide acquaintance with Talmudic and Rabbinical 
literature.” 

In estimating the value of this book it must always be 
remembered that Dr. Abelson’s task was not to write an 
exhaustive treatise on his subject, but merely to introduce 
it to those who had hitherto had practically no knowledge 
of it. Very wisely he has not attempted to go into detail 
in any direction, and he has been careful to confine himself 
within limits which are not likely to tire his reader, who 
will,in most cases, at first be at the best a dilettante. Dr. 
Abelson has, however, been exceptionally equipped for his 
task. He is a Jew and a Jewish scholar, and none but a 
Jew who is also a Jewish scholar—the former does not by 
any means always include the latter—can properly under- 
stand Jewish mysticism. In this respect Dr. Abelson has 
a great advantage over the author of the second book under 
notice, Mr. A. E. Waite. The latter has devoted many years 
of his life and the greater portion of his energies during them 
to the study of Jewish mysticism, but throughout he has 
been handicapped by his aloofness from the atmosphere of 
Jewish learning. This disadvantage neither he nor anyone 
else can ever overcome. The atmosphere of Jewish learning 
is one that is not to be acquired by decades of study nor even 
by the companionship of Jewish rabbinical scholars. If 
it is not innate, it is almost so, and no one, not even a Jew, 
can acquire it unless he commences a lifelong devotion to 
the higher Jewish learning while still a child, almost before 
he has entered his teens. This is the great limitation by 
which Mr. Waite is bound. Realising it, one can have nothing 
but praise for the manner in which he has performed his 
task. His work differs in almost all respects from that of 
Dr. Abelson. His book is not an introduction to the subject, 
but a detailed study of one aspect of it. He has searched the 
Cabala—which, like the Bible and the Talmud, is not a book, 
but a literature—from beginning to end, has extracted from 
the inchoate mass all that relates to his own particular 
thesis, the hidden meaning of the teachings, and has composed 
out of the innumerable fragments which he has collected 
one symmetrical whole. Mr. Waite’s work has been essen- 
tially a labour of love. His book can appeal to but the 








smallest of minorities. If he can gain their approbation, 
he will feel that his stupendous labour has been justified. 

Dr. Nicholson’s volume is a companion to that of Dr. Abel- 
son, for it also appears in “* The Quest Series.” His task has, 
however, been the harder, for on Sufism, or Muslim Mystic- 
ism, one may say that previously very little of consequence 
had been published in English. The author of this introduc- 
tion to his subject has consequently had a virgin field, but 
from the brevity of the volume must not be deduced super- 
ficial treatment, for this little work represents the fruit of 
study over a period of twenty years. His introductory 
chapter alone, an illuminating preliminary survey of the 
subject, makes manifest how thorough is his acquaintance 
with it. Sufism, the religious philosophy of Islam, has been 
described as “the apprehension of divine realities.”” The 
Sufis were originally ascetics and quictists rather than 
mystics. It was only by a process of development that their 
philosophy became qualified for treatment in the present 
series. In the religion, as founded by Mohammed, there was 
in reality no place for mysticism, but the Sufis came under 
other, non-Mohammedan, influences, from all of which 
something was drawn. Thus, in course of time, Sufism 
became the mysticism of Islam. The Christianity of the 
ninth century had considerable influence on the beginnings of 
Sufism, and in the earliest literature of the school are to be 
found quotations from the Gospels and from the apocryphal 
sayings of Jesus. Sufism also owed and owes much to 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, while Buddhism, from 
which faith Mohammedanism gained much ground, retaliated 
by infusing the conquering faith with some of its spirit. 
Dr. Nicholson does not admit, however, that the Koran itself 
does not lend itself at times to mystical interpretations. 
He compares the Sufis in their relations with the sacred 
book of the Mohammedans with Philo in his treatment of the 
Bible of the Jews. “ Sufism is,’’ however, “ a word uniting 
many divergent meanings,” and it is difficult, in fact impos- 
sible, to give one definition that will cover them all. He 
quotes a number of definitions, for all of which there is 
justification, but none of which covers the whole ground. 
Finally, the author concentrates on the pantheistic and 
speculative aspects of the philosophy, leaving aside the 
ascetic and devotional ones. 


“ 


ROBERT APPLEGARTH 


Robert Applegarth: Trade Unionist, Educationist, and 
Reformer. By A. W. Hvumpnrey. Preface by 
SipnEY Wess. National Labour Press. (Subscription 
Edition, no price.) 

The particularly valuable service of Robert Applegarth 
to society is his work during the ’sixties. With four other 
Trade Union leaders, he held organised labour from plunging 
into its own destruction, for the Syndicalist spirit is with us 
always ; there were general strikes in Sicily in B.c, 133 and 
B.c. 104. And the Justices of England have ever been 
gifted with a knack of turning legislation relating to Trade 
Unions to ends which its promoters had not foreseen. The 
history of such legislation is, indeed, the much-repeated tale 
of an Act wheedled out of Parliament and in the course of 
a few years rendered useless by some ingenious judicial 
decision. During the ‘sixties Trade Unionists were inclined 
to restiveness. There had been serious cases of sabotage in 
Sheffield, and many legislators and employers were but too 
ready to tar all organised labour with the same brush. It 
was then that Robert Applegarth, Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, constituted that 
unofficial Cabinet of five in the Trade Union movement that 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have felicitously called the 
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** Junta.” For several years this little body of men was 
successfully inducing the great Unions to adopt a political 
programme, and making the recently-created local Trades 
Councils efficient instruments for the expression of Trade 
Unionist views. 

In the nine years that Applegarth was secretary of his 
society its membership rose from under one thousand to 
over ten thousand, while the balance of cash in hand per 
member practically doubled. Yet something took place to 
displease the Executive of the socicty, and Applegarth 
resigned his post. The reason is interesting, for it illustrates 
the extent of the aboriginal narrowness of Trade Unionists 
and the degree of their education. In 1870 Applegarth was 
appointed on the Royal Commission on the Contagious 
He was the first working man to be placed 
on a Royal Commission. The Contagious Diseases Acts 
affected none but working-class women. Yet his Executive, 
reversing a previous decision, asked him to retire from the 
Commission. ‘‘ We have yet to learn,” they said, “ that 
any honour can be reflected on our body by an inquiry into 
such a loathsome subject, or that members of our society 
are specially affected by the question, or possess any special 
knowledge of the matter.”” However, Applegarth stuck to 
the Commission, was converted to the cause of repeal by 
Josephine Butler and J. S. Mill, and took part in the public 
agitation that followed the publication of the Report. 

All that was forty years ago and more. Besides the sub- 
ject of the book, only Prof. FE. S. Beesly and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison survive of those who pushed the Trade Union Act 
of 1871 through Parliament and secured the recognition of 
the unions by the law. Since then Mr. Applegarth has not 
been idle. He became the English representative of two 
Frenchmen, the brothers Denayrouze, who had just perfected 
the first apparatus with which men could live and work in a 
poisonous atmosphere. This job required great physical 
courage, for Mr. Applegarth had to be a demonstrator as 
well as an agent. Once he went down to get some idea of 
the extent of a colliery fire in Wales, and for a short time lost 
all connection with above. The result was that when he 
ascended his hair had changed from black to white. As 
recently as 1911 he founded the Industrial Education League, 
but was forced to give up the secretaryship through ill- 
health, and the League went to pieces. 

Mr. Humphrey has done his work well. The one thing on 
his part that moves us to a protest is the obituary notice 
tone of the concluding chapters. But that does not detract 
from the historical value and the deep interest of the book. 


Diseases Acts. 


SOME LIGHT VERSE 


Sa Muse s’Amuse. By Witrrip Biair. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Bread and Circuses. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Magenta Minutes. 
net. 
Dislikes. By Cuartes Maserietp. Fifield. 1s. net. 
Aids to the Immortality of Certain Persons in Ireland. 
By Susan L. Mircnett. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 

The comic poct, like the serious poct, is beset by tempta- 
tions. The greater his facility of writing, the more liable he 
is to “throw things off’ without expending sufficient 
thought upon them. Our age has seen more than one 
writer who began with a gift for critical parody and strong 
satiric verse lapsing into the easy manufacturer of superficial 


By HeLen Parry Epen. Lane. 


By Sanpys Wason. Goschen. 2s. 6d. 





light verse for the papers. Mr. Blair seems to be in some 
danger of this fate. His earlicr work in parody was exceed- 
ingly amusing, and much of it was exceedingly sound ; his 
burlesque of Mr. Noyes’ Drake, for instance, was the most 
devastating piece of criticism to which that tinsel epic has 
been subjected. But his new book is mainly composed of 
the sort of verses that may raise a smile when one first sees 
them, but that one would never dream of reading twice. 
Here and there we find a brilliantly comic touch, such as 
the unexpected travesty of Eugene Aram in The House on 
Holiday, but most of the book is very thin, and there is a 
deplorable tendency to rely for effect—the commonest trick 
amongst metrical journalists upon recondite or poly- 
syllabic rhymes. The feeblest section is The M.P.’s Garden 
of Verses, which show no trace of real parody. How, for 
example, could Mr. Blair imagine that it was worth re- 
printing (with a whole page to itself) such a vapid trifle as 

A member ought to stick like glue 

To what his Leader tells him to, 

And vote correctly at division : 

That is, with blind and prompt precision. 


This has been often said and as often better expressed. 
Mrs. Eden never sinks to this level, though she never 

achieves the strokes of superlative cleverness of which 
Mr. Blair is capable. Her circuses are better than her 
bread, the more serious of her verses being, though neatly 
turned, obvious and sentimental. The best of her poems 
many of which have appeared in Punch—is the exceedingly 
dexterous address to “ Thomas Black, Cat to the Soane 
Museum.” But addresses to cats! .. . mock-solemn, 
humorous-tender . . . how familiar we are with this line 
of goods! The method precludes the display of individuality, 
and it is refreshing to turn to Mr. Sandys Wason, who, 
anxious to light the lavender of life with mad magenta 
minutes, simply plays the fool, and does it with considerable 
success. His is a collection of odds and ends; one or two 
long and touching narratives, with (as the author of The 
Brook would have said) here and there a decadent sonnet 
and here and there a limerick. The limericks, mostly on 
parishes close to Mr. Wason’s own, would not do discredit 
to the Lyttel Booke of Nonsense, which is much thought of 
by the cognoscenti : 

There was a young person of Mullion, 

Intent upon marrying bullion ; 

By some horrible fluke, 
She jilted a duke 
And had to elope with a scullion. 


But the most poignant thing in the book is Binns, which 
is too long to quote bodily and too coherent to quote 
partially. 

When we noticed in the contents-list of Mr. Charles 
Mascfield’s book that one of his satires was entitled “ The 
Most Widely-read Poct of the Day,” we turned excitedly to 
see whether, sick perhaps of being confused (like Homer) 
with “ another gentleman of the same name,” he had been 
shedding homonymous gore. But no; his target is merely 
Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and before he finishes with la 
Sappho de nos jours he has to drag in chantecleer in order 
to work in the rhyme “ fill cocks.” He had done better had 
he adapted his illustrious namesake’s device of asterisks 
rather than foree a rhyme so reluctant as that. But it is 


clear that perfection of form is not his main consideration. 
He is a Swift, bent on purging his age of its follies. His 
“‘ foreword” opens: “ England, I charge thee ” (“ Charge, 
Masefield, charge,”’ she may murmur in reply), and he levels 
his withering accusations against her gentry, her politicians, 
her priests, her trade in birds’ plumage, her theatres, and her 
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fiction. He closes with what sub-editors call “a grave 
warning”: 
O pagan towns ! 
O Birmingham, idolatrous and blind ! 
O Liverpool, where aspiration drains 
Beneath the surges and the chilling wind 
Of the sea commerce, can your riches clothe your shame ? 
O Manchester and Glasgow and Belfast, 
To unborn epochs what of noble fame 
Bequeath you when your prospering hour has passed. 


We agree with most of Mr. Masefield’s sentiments; but 
we should like to see them put rather differently. 

We are glad that Miss Mitchell’s drolleries have gone into 
a second and enlarged edition. It is impossible to say any- 
thing about them, as the author has anticipated in her own 
prefatory review of the book everything that we feel inclined 
tosay. There really is too much George Moore, we think ; 
but when the author retorts “Is there? Then be thankful 
when I chose a George to write about it was not George 
Bernard Shaw,” we feel helpless. 


L’AFFAIRE HEGER 


The Secret of Charlotte Bronté. By Freprerika Mac- 
DONALD, D.Litt. Jack. 3s. 6d. net. 

The publication in the Times last July of certain letters 
written by Charlotte Bronté to Monsieur Heger put an end to 
the long debate about the great novelist’s feelings towards 
her “ professor.”” Everyone who know knows 
now that she loved him, that he (probably merely depressed 
by the school-girl adoration of relays of sentimental young 
women) neither returned her love nor, perhaps, understood 
its special intensity and the depth of genius from which it 
was drawn. We, with her novels before us, can tell that 


cares to 


Charlotte Bronté’s love was no trivial or conventional 
thing; but M. Heger either did not realise that or thought 


it prudent not to realise it. It may well be, it almost cer- 
tainly is, that the individual’s loss was in this case, as so 
often, the world’s gain, and that Charlotte Bronté’s unhappi- 
ness contributed directly to the force and fire of her work, 
just as it obviously moulded the form that work was to take. 
Beyond this we cannot think that it is necessary for the 
reader’s interest to pry into a pitiful story. It is true that 
the love-affairs of genius are by general consent public 
property. But we cannot help a preference for allowing 
the individuals concerned to decide the limits of their own 
revelation. They learn in their own suffering; they give us 
their song to teach us what they learnt. For the rest, in 
Ben Jonson’s words, “‘ the best is silence.”” We have a 
right to try to plumb the mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
to speculate how far he here unlocked his heart; but it 
is a different matter altogether to brood over the actual 
letters that Charlotte Bronté wrote, to gauge for literary 
purposes the beats of her broken and unshielded heart. 
And even Shakespeare’s Sonnets were first published by a 
pirate. 

We do not say blankly that the Bronté letters should 
not have been published—only that too much should not 
be made of them. Still less do we think that the able and 
sympathetic book before us should not have been written. 
It would be welcome if only for the second part, “ Some 
Reminiscences of the Real Monsieur and Madame Heger ” ; 
for there we get a vivid first-hand record, as fascinating as 
any novel, of Belgian school-girl life more than half a century 
ago. It cannot but be of interest, too, to get such a picture 
as this : 

What M. Heger’s face revealed when studied as the index of his 
natural qualities was intellectual superiority, an imperious temper, a 
good deal of impatience against stupidity, and very little patience with 





his fellow-creatures generally ; it revealed, too, a good deal of humour ; 
and a very little kind-heartedness, to be weighed against any amount 
of irritability. 

Compare this with Charlotte Bronté’s own account, 
written in a letter “* before the glamour of romantic love had 
interfered with her critical perspicacity,”’ as Dr. Macdonald 
puts it : 

A man of power as to mind, but very choleric and irritable in tempera- 
ment, a little black being, with a face that varies in expression. Some- 
times he borrows the lineaments of a tom-cat ; sometimes those of a 
delirious hyena: occasionally, but very seldom, he discards these 
perilous attractions and assumes an air not above one hundred degrees 
removed from mild and gentleman-like. 

Dr. Macdonald is of opinion that “ the authoress of the 
Professor and of Villette adopted an unjust literary and his- 
torical method ” in painting Monsieur and Madame Heger 
‘““in a way that rendered them visible to every one who 
knew them ” and then misrepresenting their true behaviour. 
But she excuses the fault on the plea that “ A great Romantic 
is not an angel.” Anyway, we are glad to have her charming 
portrait of Madame Heger, “* who must be contrasted, rather 
than compared, with the crafty, jealous, and pitiless Madame 
Beck of the novel.” Dr. Macdonald sums up Madame Heger’s 
personality in three French words: Tranquillité, douceur, 
bonteé. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the reconstruc- 
tion of Charlotte Bronté’s own emotional adventures, as 
Dr. Macdonald conceives them. The case for the “ romantic 
love’ theory as against the milder theories put forward by 
Mrs. Gaskell and Mr. Clement Shorter is very strong. 
Charlotte herself wrote : 

I know what Jove is as I understand it, and if man or woman should 
be ashamed of feeling such love, then there is nothing right, noble, 
faithful, truthful, unselfish in this earth, as I comprehend rectitude, 
nobleness, fidelity, truth, and disinterestedness. 


This was in answer to Harriet Martineau’s private stric- 
ture on Villette: *‘ I do not like the love—either the kind or 
the degree of it.””. We feel that the answer scores. 


JOHN WOOLMAN 
John Woolman: His Life and Our Times. 


MOUTH SHORE. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


By W. Teicn- 


One of the most interesting and, at the same time, least 
known of the Fabian tracts is entitled “* A Word of Remem- 
brance and Caution to the Rich.” The author of this 
simply written document was John Woolman, whose 
** Life ’” Mr. Teignmouth Shore sets out to record in the book 
under review. We cannot congratulate Mr. Shore on his 
work. He has managed to tell his readers very little about 
a singularly beautiful figure ; and we find more entertain- 
ment in the short introduction to the Fabian tract than we 
find in the 273 pages occupied by this biographer. We do 
not complain because Mr. Shore has taken the easy way 
towards book-making—namely, lavish quotation ; although, 
despite his plea that Woolman should be allowed to speak 
for himself, we think that this easy way is the wrong way ; 
indeed, when we read the fine Biblical language employed by 
Woolman in expressing his gentle, human thoughts, we feel 
sorry that Mr. Shore has not quoted more, and quoted it 
with greater skill; but we do certainly complain of Mr. 
Shore’s own contributions to the book. It is irritating to 
find a quotation prefaced with some bald sentence such as 
this : * There is an unwonted touch of stricture in the follow- 
ing, but there is heart at the back of ” (here follows a long 
quotation), “‘ and here a touch of insight ” (after which comes 
another long quotation). Earlier in the book Mr. Shore 
prefaces a quotation with: “ The gist of the matter is set out 
in the following passages.” After quoting some of the 
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treatise, he makes a break in order that he may comment 
thus : * This, too, is apt.” When he has quoted some more 
of the treatise, he makes a further break in order to add 
the sapient remark : “ And this.” 

John Woolman deserves a better book than this. His 
life was as near the Christ-like life as any human being can 
hope to attain. We do not quite understand Mr. Shore’s 
sub-title. There does not appear to be any reference what- 
ever to “ our times ” in his text ; but certainly for us there 
is great encouragement to be drawn from the career of the 
New Jersey Friend. Mr. Shore aptly quotes a statement 
made by the late Archbishop Magee to the effect that it was 
utterly impossible for a modern man to base his life on the 
aphorisms contained in the Sermon on the Mount. It is, of 
course, impossible for a modern archbishop to do so ; but it 
was not impossible for John Woolman, in whom the Inner 
Light burned very clearly. There is something very 
touching in the humility with which this unlettered man 
sought to change his countrymen’s hearts and social in- 
stincts. When he conducted his campaign against slavery, 
he did so in a way which showed that he did not look upon 
himself as a superior person with finer thoughts about 
humanity than most men, but as a man who had only learned 
that certain things, such as the enslavement of black men, 
were wrong because God had stung his conscience. 

His life was, perhaps, too austere to be a pattern for 
most men; so was the life of Leo Tolstoy ; but such lives 
are not models : they are inspirations. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


War and Women. By Mrs. Sr. Cram Sronarr. Bell. 3s. 6d. net, 

There is a great deal about women if there is not much about war in 
Mrs. St. Clair Stobart’s book. As organiser and leader of the Women’s 
Convoy Corps in the late Balkan War, Mrs. Stobart sought to demon- 
strate the value of women “ at the front ” in time of war, and ergo their 
fitness to have a vote! This is an argument which should appeal 
strongly to the mentality of those people who still hold that, because 
women do not follow the profession of arms, they ought as a sex to be 
debarred from the franchise. As to the value of women on battlefields, 
it is certainly possible that an extensive organisation of women doctors 
and nurses could, by mending the damaged soldiers and enabling them 
to return to battle, do much to prolong a national war; such a war, 
for instance, as that lately waged in the Balkans. 

Mrs. Stobart, who is herself neither nurse nor doctor, speaks most 
highly of her corps, but we fancy that the doctors will scarcely be 
gratified at being congratulated on their “ skill and restraint in 
operations,” nor the sisters on the sterilisation of their instruments ! 
The majority of the Convoy Corps returned after the truce, but the 
three women doctors who had gone out with Mrs. Stobart remained 
behind, at the earnest request of the Bulgarians, to finish the work 
which she had initiated. 


Royal Railways with Uniform Rates. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. net. 

Two proposals are contained in this interesting booklet. The first 
is railway nationalisation, the case for which is familiar enough. The 
second is the apparently revolutionary proposal that a sanely managed 
State railway system should charge fares and freights not according to 
** what the traffic will bear,” or according to distance, but at flat rates. 
Mr. Arnold suggests that on slow, local, or suburban trains a penny 
should be the uniform third-class fare, and the first-class fare should be 
sixpence. On all main line trains he would fix a shilling as the third- 
class fare and five shillings as the first-class fare. Goods sent by slow 
trains would go for 1s. 6d. a ton, by fast trains for 10s. a ton. Mr. 
Arnold shows that slightly increased traffic—which the reduced rates 
would certainly encourage—would make the scheme yield as much as 
the present system of fares. He does not seem to allow much in his 
estimates for the higher cost of dealing with the increased number of 
passengers, but that is a point of detail. He would, further, amalga- 
mate the railways and the Post Office, and so save rents and expense. 
- This plan is an admirable illustration of the sort of thinking to which 
we shall have to accustom ourselves. We are too apt to make earnings 
a standard of social benefit. We have had a uniform penny post and 
uniformly free roads so long that we have come to take them for 
granted, without troubling to apply the principle of uniformity else- 
where. There is a question which appears often enough in examination 
papers in elementary economics. It goes something like this: What 


By Waatety C. ARNOLD. 


would be the effects upon (a) the distribution of population, () rents, 

(c) land values, urban and rural, (d) industry, (e) agriculture, if the 

railways were made free? How many of the members of the present 

Cabinet, we wonder, know the answers to such questions ? Mr. Arnold 

has a good deal more'than the penny stamp, the sixpenny telegram, and 

elementary economic theory in his favour. He can point out with 
perfect justice that, since the principal cost of moving goods about is 
incurred in their loading and unloading, rather than in their haulage, 
it is clearly illogical to make freight rates proportional to distance, 

Moreover, on the face of it, there is a great deal to be said from a purely 

business point of view for the amalgamation of the Post Office and the 

railways, so that we might have one single great State Transport 

Service carrying letters, parcels, goods, and passengers, and managed 

with a single eye to the convenience of the public. It sounds almost 

too good to be true, but it—or something very like it—must come 
some day. 

Outlines. By Ernest H. R. Couiincs. Published by the Artist 
at 24 Gorst Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 3s. 6d. net, 
post free. 

We suppose that these drawings will be widely praised: anything, 
however ill-conceived and ill-drawn, is widely praised provided the 
artist uses pen and ink in what appears to be an original way. Mr. 
Collings’ special * stunt ” is the outline which is not an outline: the 
white figure surrounded by vertical lines which stop in such a manner 
as to indicate the contours of the figure. Pretty book-covers might be 
made on this system, but Mr. Collings’ results as a rule are not even 
pretty. And whether he is using this treatment or not, both his ideas 
and his execution are feeble. There is a certain force in IJomage to Ivan 
Mestrovic and Dancer, but if we were Nijinsky we should construe 
L’ Aprés-midi @un Faune into an insult, and Mr. Collings’ sphinx- 
like females are very monotonous. His poverty of design reaches its 
climax in J/ill. An imaginative artist might endow a hill with breasts 
and face and achieve success, but all Mr. Collings shows us is not the 
spirit of a hill of earth and stone, but a recumbent woman stuck fast 
in a pyramid of frozen treacle. He will doubtless be mistaken for an 
advanced artist. But he is merely a weak conventional draughtsman 
masquerading as advanced. 

Gothic Architecture in Spain, By G. E. Srreet. 
GeorGIANA GopparRD KinG. 2 vols. 6s. net. 

Unless one is going to Spain purely for the shooting, Street is as 
essential a companion as Baedeker. Though the book was published 
half a century ago and dedicated to ** William Ewart Gladstone,” its 
position is still unassailed, by virtue of the liveliness of its style, the 
exhaustiveness of its detail, the justice of its criticism, and the fineness 
of its illustrations. No standard writer could hope for a better editor 
than Street has secured ; the new matter incorporated in this edition 
is as invaluable as it is modestly presented. The format is generally 
pleasing ; but we are not particularly enamoured of the arty lettering 
on the covers. 


Tales in Prose and Verse. By Brer Harre. Harrap. 
This selection of Bret Harte’s tales contains almost everything of his 
that one wants to read again. The best of his works are already 
classics. There are few better short stories in the language than The 
Outcasis of Poker Flat and The Luck of Roaring Camp, and in Jim, 
Plain Language from Truthful James (** The Heathen Chinee ”’), and 
The Society upon the Stanislaus Harte handled his own peculiar brand 
of verse with equal effectiveness. This edition, well printed on good 
paper, is very cheap at half-a-crown. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Annual, 1912-13. 
The Offices of the Fund. 31s. 6d. 

The second Annual published by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which is a double volume, is devoted entirely to the excavations at 
Ain-Shems, the biblical Beth-Shemesh. The work at this important 
site commenced in April, 1911. The first period lasted for four months 
and was dealt with in the previously issued Annual of the Fund. The 
work was resumed in April, 1912, and continued for three months when 
lack of further funds compelled its discontinuance. Later in the year, 
however, an anonymous benefactor came forward with assistance and 
the work was resumed in December. The present volume is the record— 
literary and also photographic—of the discoveries made during these 
two periods. Here as elsewhere in Palestine the excavators have 
discovered city on city superimposed on one another. In the excava- 
tion of Gezer seven such cities were discovered: in that of Beth- 
Shemesh, the number is less, three. These three cities are quite clearly 
defined. The earliest was the Canaanite city which came to an end 
about 1400 B.c., when it was sacked and burnt by the Philistines, who 
rebuilt it. This second city was also taken and burnt about 700 B.c., 
on this occasion by the Israelites, who were responsible for the building 
of the third city. This last finally fell to the sword of Sennacherib, 
since whose time the site has remained desolate except for a poor and 
unimportant Arab village. But although Beth-Shemesh as a city dis- 
appeared from history thousands of years ago, the caravan route from 
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: Egypt which, in biblical times, passed that way has remained un- 
changed and the camel convoys from the Wilderness of Beersheba 
i still, as of yore, pass by way of Ain-Shems or Beth-Shemesh. Two of Fi h e 
hese cities were fortified and portions of these early fortifications t, 
es been discovered. Some of the earliest places of sepulture or coming 
of the inhabitants of Beth-Shemesh, together with funerary objects of 
eat interest to the layman and of still greater value to the arch- 
ae have also been unearthed. Above all the High Place of the Supplemen ts 
Canaanites, together with its sacred pillars, which, there is evidence 
to show, was in use throughout the three periods and was finally to be issued with 
} destroyed by Sennacherib, has been laid bare. Less interesting to 
the general reader, but perhaps more valuable to the archwologist, The NEW STA TESMAN 
is the South Gate of the Philistine City—under the Israelites the city 
was unfortified—a monument which Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, who is 


responsible for the text of the volume, considers one of the finest in Arrangements have been made for 


f Palestine. These are the most noticeable of the discoveries made the early publication of SpEctac 
during — of the — pripeowors ge nyo a SuPPLEMENTS on a number of 
5 and metal, many in a perfect state of preservation, the number is . . . . 
: legion. In a large number of cases the photographs of these objects Questions, including 
H appear in this volume. The objects which form the majority of these 
finds are jugs and similar vessels, many of which are of distinctively The Modern Drama 
Philistine origin or show traces of Philistine influence on their manu- Articles b G. Bernard Shaw 
: facture. There are also many small figures of gods and goddesses : y x > 
designated by Dr. Mackenzie as household gods of the character of Granville Barker, etc. 
those stolen by Rachel from her father. As a record of the excavations 
the book is a valuable piece of work, but its appeal is not only to the Motherhood and the State 


expert. The educated layman also will find much pleasure and 


interest in it, and all, whether archzologist or layman, will look forward With special reference to the 


to a continuation of the record next year. Budget proposals and the Amend- 

From the Porch. By Lapy Rircuiz. Smith, Elder. 6s. net. ment of the Insurance Act. 
These miscellanea, first published in magazine form and now gathered a ? 

in, have all the variety that we would naturally expect from Thackeray’s The Co-operative 

daughter. Lady Ritchie has a marked gift for conveying the most 

delicate distinctions of meaning, and her most trivial chapters are of Movement 

interest. From the Porch is, indeed, in these days of momentous Being the draft of Part Il of 


discussions, trivial, but delightful. We follow Lady Ritchie with the he R he C | f 
keenest pleasure on her ramblings through France on the tracks of the eport on t c ontrol o 
Sainte Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, and we enjoy a brief excursion Industry by the Fabian Research 
into the private correspondence of the celebrated Lichfield blue-stocking Committee, and dealing with 
—Miss Anna Seward. One chapter deals with the servant problem 


and the work of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young the Co-operative Movement in 


Servants. This useful philanthropic body was founded, it is interesting Great Britain, Germany, and 
to note, by Mrs. Nassau Senior, the widow of the Economist and Poor other countries 

Law Commissioner, and took as its model the Bristol Preventive 

Mission. This was the work, amongst others, of Miss Mary Carpenter 

and Miss Frances Power Cobbe, so that we have in “* Mabys *’ a direct The Problem of the 
descendant of the efforts for reform made in the earliest stages of the 

career of English feminism. Unemployed 


And how far it is met by the 


THE CITY Government scheme of Insurance 


HE news that the Bank of England is closing its Marriage and Divorce 
Portsmouth branch and selling the premises to the The laws relating to Marriage 
London Joint Stock Bank is of more than passing . “thy, 

, ca Se a ete and Divorce in the different 
interest, as it illustrates how the individualistic theory still : f th id ‘ch 
dominates British policy in banking matters. In every countries © *h — h ng 

other country of importance the national banking institution particulars as to how they are 


either belongs to the State, shares its profits with the State, actually working. 

or is controlled by the State, and in every case it has to : 

render important and usually unremunerative services to Gr. Queen Sr., KInGsway, 
the community in consideration of the renewal of its conces- LonpDon, w.c. 








sion to trade, which is granted only for a certain period. In 
England, however, the so-called national banking institution 














isa privately owned concern altogether and is national only 4 ral \ 
in that it is the Government banker. It does nothing to aid Vol. Il. of The New Statesman was 
trade and industry, it caters only for the rich, and it has just completed with the issue of April 4, 
raised its dividend from nine to ten per cent. The Bank of and a full index covering the twenty- 
England used to have branches at Leicester, Swansea, six numbers is published this week. 
Norwich and Gloucester. It now has ten branches—viz., BINDING CASES for Vol. II. will 
two in the West End of London, and one each in Birming- be ready next week, price 2/6 nett, 


ham, Bristol, Hull, Leeds. Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne and Plymouth. and may be obtained direct from 


the publisher or through the News- 








* * * 

| The policy adopted by all the other national banks of the agent. Orders and remittances 
World is to extend their activities unceasingly, until they should be addressed, The Publisher, 

form an integral part of the business life of the whole com- New Statesman, 10, Great Queen 

. munity. The national banks of Germany, Austria-Hungary, St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 











France and Russia have hundreds of branches, and encourage 
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the opening of accounts by quite small people. Their aim is 
to give the small man the same cheap facilities that are 
enjoyed by the big man, and to this end they have branches 
in the smallest towns and are always increasing the facilities 
they offer. A few years ago in Avignon, that small, delight- 
ful country town of the Midi, I stood before the branch of 
the Banque de France and studied a painted board informing 
the world at large that the current rate of interest charged 
on loans was 3} per cent. and that the minimum loan 
granted was 250 frances! Imagine the Bank of England, 
which, although the Government banker (on which pre- 
sumably pay cheques, ete., are drawn), does not consider 
England’s great naval port sufficiently important to retain 
its branch there, inviting Tom, Dick and Harry to go to it 
for loans of not less than ten pounds! The Post Office is 
showing signs of commendable enterprise. When will it 
democratise banking as the Austro-Hungarian, the Swiss and 
the German Post Offices have done, by furnishing post office 
savings bank depositors with cheque-books ? But then the 
joint stock banks would not permit our Government to do 
any such thing. 
* * a 

The reductions in freight rates imposed upon the Canadian 
railroads by the Canadian Railway Commission has come as 
a shock upon the market. It may have far-reaching effects, 
although these things are always exaggerated when 
announced, The decision marks another stage in the battle 
between East and West in Canada. The grain-growing 
West feels that it is being exploited in the interest of the 
manufacturing and railroad-owning East, and the reduction 
in rates is one of the results of the farmers’ agitation. The 
West is increasing in numbers and importance at a much 
faster rate than the East, and the large influx of American 
farmers is not without effect. 

* * * 


It is unfortunate for the two new trunk railroads that the 
rate reductions should have been made at this juncture, 
when their finances are causing a good deal of anxiety. 
There is little doubt that Canada has overbuilt in the matter 
of railways, and both production and traffics will have to 
increase enormously to provide sufficient to keep three great 
trunk railroads going. It requires only a few tariff changes 
to divert the stream of grain shipments, now West to East, 
North to South—i.e., into the United States, in which event 
the Canadian railways would make a poor showing. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which has really run Canada in 
the past, is fabulously rich and can stand the traffic reduc- 
tions; but the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern are differently situated, and I see bad times ahead 
for both of them. A not unlikely result will be for the 
Government to take them over; it is already heavily 
interested, morally and financially, in both, and must “ see 
them through.” 

** * * 

Although the City does not like varlike operations 
(however warlike its talk may be), the action of the United 
States in moving its fleet to Mexican ports has in most 
financial quarters been greeted with a sigh of relief. From 
a market point of view there is one thing worse than war, 
and that is uncertainty ; now, uncertainty with regard to 
Mexico has existed these last three years, and if the United 
States bring matters to a head it will be a good thing for the 
investment markets. In view of the enormous sums of 


European and American capital sunk in Mexican under- 
takings, it is r markable that there has not been a débdcle 
in the stock markets of the world ; the position has indeed 
been bad enough, and, more than any other factor, Mexico 
has been responsible for the depression. Whenever Mexican 





affairs settle down there will probably be a sharp rise in some 
of that country’s stocks; but such rise will, I think, be 
followed by an even worse depression, as the effects of three 
years or so of hostilities come to be realised. It is not likely 
that properties, liable at any moment to be destroyed or 
severely damaged, have been maintained in proper con- 
dition, and the sums of fresh capital that will ultimately 
have to be raised for repairs, additional works, and to make 
good the damage that has been experienced, are likely to be 
so large as to wipe out all chances of interest or dividends 
being earned on the junior securities. There is no pro- 
nounced tendency in the stock markets, except that the 
holiday feeling still prevails. The undertone is not bad, and 
a dull day in a market sense should be utilised to effect cheap 
purchases, for there can be little doubt of an ultimate rise. 
Emit Davies 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.—Since 1908, when the profits 
fell by nearly £300,000 to £375,000, this Company has made immense 
strides. The revenue for 1913 beats all previous records. It amounts 
to £856,000. For the third year in succession it pays a 124 per cent, 
dividend. Owing to the bonus shares distributed last year the share- 
holders actually get this rate on five shares instead of four. This is 
their solace for the hard sayings of political critics. The position is 
certainly extraordinary. Besides its enormous works at Elswick, 
Walker-on-Tyne and Manchester, it owns half the share capital of 
Whitehead’s, the torpedo makers, and practically all the capital of 
the Italian Armstrong-Pozzuoli Company. It is also interested in a 
Spanish company which is fitting out the Spanish navy ; controls the 
Japanese naval gun factories at Muroran, and has opened up works 
at Montreal. In addition, there are other European ramifications. 
Thus the Company would not benefit by a first-class continental war 
in which England was engaged. But seares bring orders. At the 
moment “ there is difliculty in dealing with an unprecedented volume 
of work.” As to prospects, the directors say these are “ good.” 
They are men who ought to know. 

-John Moir (Preserved Provisions).—This little Company, which has 
paid an average of 9 per cent. per annum over many years, has had to 
put its house in order. Modern competition does not favour divided 
control, and with its factory in Aberdeen and its headquarters in 
London the Company has been handicapped. It bought heavily in 
1912, and prices fell in 1913. Thus the accounts show a loss of £5,800 
against the previous year’s profit of £3,900, and shareholders have to 
content themselves with the 24 per cent. paid as an interim dividend. 
To get rid of the deficit £5,000 from the Reserve Account is added to 
the balance brought forward. This is merely a book entry, as there is 
no reserve fund separate from the business. Mr. Richard Hewitt 
resigns from the Board for private reasons. 


Calcutta Trams.—This Company is doing well. There is no motor- 
*bus competition. The municipality works ferries, but the trams are 
favourites. Profits and dividends are steadily increasing. For 1913 
the payment is 9} per cent., an increase of 2 per cent. over 1912. The 
previous highest was 8 per cent. for 1904, 1905 and 1906. The super- 
session of Calcutta by Delhi as capital will scarcely affect the Company's 
takings. With receipts per tram and car mile increasing, and the 
ratio of expenses decreasing, the prospects appear good. 


Bengal Iron & Steel Company.—Within the last eighteen months 
this Company's Ordinary shares could have been bought for a little 
over 10s. each—they are now selling at well over £2. The advance is 
due to the proving of vast ore deposits on the Company’s properties. 
The Company’s prospects, which were on the wane, are now bright. 
Dividends, which steadily fell from 10 per cent. to nil within nine 
years, have now been resumed. All arrears on Preference shares have 
been paid, and the Ordinary get a dividend of 12 per cent. One of 
the Company’s collieries was flooded in August, and coal had to be 
purchased in the market at high prices, otherwise profits would have 
been better still. Holders of certain special Debentures, who now 
only get 5 per cent., have the right to convert into Ordinary shares at 
par, and they are now, of course, exercising their option. 


Canadian General Electric Company.—Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary slackening of trade in Canada during 1913, this immense 
corporation’s net profits were only $60,000 down at $1,336,000. 
Formed in 1891 as the Canadian offshoot of the powerful General 
Electric Company of the U.S.A., the Company has now a capital 
stock, $10,000,000, and bonded indebtedness of $1,750,000. It has 
paid $6,286,000 in dividends on the Common Stock alone. Latest 
annual payments, 8 per cent. per annum. The Preference stock 
receives 7 per cent. per annum, and is redeemable by the Company on 
or after January Ist, 1915, at 115. Apart from its trading the Com- 
pany’s real state has risen in value, and an itemised appraisal showed 
an excess of $1,928,000 over the book value of land, buildings, plant, 
and equipment. A revival in Canadian affairs would benefit this 
Company hugely. 
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